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COMMITTEE OF SEVEN ON COURSE OF STUDY. 


PROVIDING FOR A SIMPLIFIED AND UNIFIED COURSE OF STUDY FOR CITY AND 
BOROUGH SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE following is the report of the com- 

mittee on the Elementary Course of 
Study to the convention of City and 
Borough Superintendents at Harrisburg, 
February 7, 1905. 

To the Department of City and Borough 
Superintendence of Foncghuani State Educa- 
tional Association: 

The Committee of Seven appointed at 
the Fourteenth Annual Convention of 
the Department of Superintendence, at 
Norristown, March 10, 1904, has the 
honor to present the following report : 


Immediately after its appointment, a 
meeting of the Committee was held at 
Norristown, and an organization effected 
by the election of J. M. Berkey, of 
Johnstown, as Chairman; and A. Duncan 
Yocum of Chester, assecretary.. Asecond 
meeting was held November 4th, at 
Harrisburg, and after a general discussion 
of the purposes for which the committee 
was appointed, the character and form of 
the report to be presented were agreed 
upon and work upon special parts of it 
assigned to sub-committees as noted 
elsewhere. A final meeting was held in 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
February 6th, and the complete report as 
here submitted was unanimously ap- 
proved. 

Your committee assumes that the 
object which the Department of Superin- 
tendence had in view in authorizing its 





appointment was not to provide for a 
complete or specific course of study for 
cities and boroughs throughout the state, 
but rather to simplify the common school 
curriculum by indicating, somewhat defin- 
itely, the general scope and limits for 
standard grade requirements in the several 
departments, and listing subjects and 
topics as optional or obsolete which may 
properly be omitted from regular school 
work. While the aim, as we understand 
it, is to encourage general and essential 
unity in fundamental requirements, the 
formulated plan of school studies shall be 
sufficiently flexible to admit of ready 
adaptation to local conditions and indi- 
vidual needs. 

This report, moreover, is offered only 
as a tentative or suggestive outline, and 
if accepted, shall be open to careful study 
and intelligent criticism by superinten- 
dents and principals throughout the state, 
after which a final report will be presented 
for formal adoption at the next annual 
convention. 

The practical benefits resulting from a 
working harmony in schools of the same 
general grade must be apparent to all 
who work in and for them. A common 
basis for local school courses will give 
each district the benefit of an outline 
approved by all who work under similar 
conditions; simplified requirements and 
practical utility will, moreover, encourage 
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thoroughness and completeness in every 
department, while so far as the final report 
of this committee shall represent the 
general pedagogic thought of the entire 
body it represents, it will serve to in- 
tensify the professional energies of school 
workers along the same lines, and invite 
the intelligent codperation of the public 
with the local management of the 
schools. 

Limited to the Elementary Curriculum.— 
While your committee was not specifi- 
cally instructed to limit the report to the 
work of the elementary grades, it is 
assumed that this was the chief object had 
in mind by the Convention at the time the 
committee was appointed. We have, 
therefore, so limited our recommendations 
and suggestions as to apply only to the 
work ot the grades below the public high 
school. 

We would recommend, however, if this 
report shall be approved, that the work be 
extended so as to include high school 
courses of study, having in view, primar- 
ily, essential unity in fundamental 
studies, but providing also for practical 
and uniform articulation with normal 
school and college entrance requirements. 
It is assumed that the committee shall 
have the privilege to call into consulta- 
tion the principals of State Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania and the presidents 
of eastern representative colleges. The 
outline of high school work thus presen- 
ted and approved by a future convention 
of city and borough superintendents 
should supplement the work here outlined 
for the elementary grades and serve as a 
general guide and standard for the high 
school courses throughout the state. 

The Eight- Year Course for Elementary 
Schools.—Your committee assumes that 
the standard time required to complete 
the work below the city high school is 
an average of eight years of ten months 
each. Where shorter terms are author- 
ized the number of years or terms should 
be correspondingly increased; thus a 
nine-months’ term should require a nine- 
year course, and an eight-months’ term, 
a ten-year course, to cover the equivalent 
of the standard elementary course of 
eight years. 

The common school law requires the 
teaching of certain branches or subjects 
and permits the teaching of certain others 
when authorized by local school boards. 
The required branches are recognized as 
fundamental and necessary; and while 
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the committee has confined its sugges- 
tions and -recommendations mainly to 
these, the subjects of Vocal Music, 
Drawing, and Manual Training are 
briefly outlined because of their general 
recognition as parts of a complete elemen- 
tary course. 

The omission of any extended reference 
to such subjects as physical culture and 
domestic science, does not imply necessary 
disapproval of such departments in the 
elementary curriculum, but, because they 
are neither common nor legally required 
in city schools, the committee does not 
feel called upon to indicate their place in 
the course. Thoroughness with simplic- 
ity in essential studies is the keynote of 
this report, and to help all through the 
formulated judgment of the largest 
number is the spirit of its recommenda- 
tions. 

Principles of Selection and Elimination. 
—In the selection of subject matter in the 
several departments of the elementary 
curriculum, and the elimination of ex- 
traneous, obsolete, and impractical matter 
frequently found in school text-books, 
the committee has kept steadily in view 
the purpose of unifying and simplifying 
the entire course. Our task, therefore, 
was not to find material for use but 
rather to find the best material which 
when properly correlated will secure 
unity of instruction with logical develop- 
ment of power, and to exclude all matter 
which does not seem essential either for 
general culture or practical utility. 

The outlines submitted indicate not 
merely the minimum requirements of 
well-graded schools, but a reasonable 
amount of work for the child of average 
ability and opportunity. We have sought 
to retain that which is useful and prac- 
tical, not merely in its direct relation to 
commercial and industrial life, but in its 
ethical and esthetic bearings as well. 
In adaptation to child nature and develop- 
ment, we have sought to include that 
which is in itself interesting, and at the 
same time within the comprehension of 
the pupils of the respective grades. With 
a view to correlation and unity, we 
have sought to include only such matter 
as is necessary in the development of 
fundamental and essential lines of in- 
struction, excluding such details and 
topics as are not needed for the apprecia- 
tion of any important or comprehensive 
subject. Due emphasis, however, has 
been placed upon certain formal know- 
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ledge and its thorough teaching as the 
basis of all substantial scholarship. The 
application of these principles to each 
subject is shown in the outlines of work 
suggested, rather than in formal state- 
ments. 

Work of Sub-Committees.—In outlining 
the work of the several branches or depart- 
ments of the curriculum the following 
division was made and the subjects named 
assigned to the respective sub-commit- 
tees: 

Reading, including Literature and Supple- 
mentary Reading, J. M. Berkey. 

Language, including Composition, formal 
Grammar, Spelling, and Writing, R. K. Buehrle. 

Arithmetic, including concrete Geometry and 
elements of Algebra, R. T. Adams. ms 

Geography, including Nature Study, Politi- 
cal and Commercial Geography A. D. Yocum. 

History, including American and State His- 
tory, and elements of Civil Government, L. E. 
McGinnes. 

Physiology and Hygiene, including Physical 
Culture and School Sanitation, N. C. Schaeffer. 

School Arts, including Drawing and Manual 
Training, and Vocal Music, J. M. Coughlin. 

Each sub-committee’s work was subject 
to criticism and approval by the other 
members and to final adaptation in form 
as a part of the complete report. Many 
school authorities and superintendents 
outside of the committee were consulted 
and their suggestions noted. The final 
report is, therefore, not merely the thought 
and work of any one member, but as the 
result of individual experience and inves- 
tigation, extended consultation, and mut- 
ual concession, it is the best judgment of 
the whole committee. 


STUDIES OUTLINED. 
READING AND LITERATURE. 


Reading as a fundamental school study 
is closely related to all other subjectsin the 
curriculum: but as a distinct department 
in elementary instruction, it includes only 
literature as an essential and integral 
part of the reading course. “i 

The aim in teaching reading is three- 
fold: first, to enable pupils to read intel- 
ligently and intelligibly; second, to cul- 
tivate a love for good reading; and third, 
to develop the power of discerning good 
literature. Ability to read well is secured 
through carefully graded class exercises: 
a taste for good literature is developed by 
the judicious selection of reading matter: 
while the power to recognize the litera- 
ture of permanent worth is the legitimate 
result of critical study and extended 
reading along right lines. 
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First steps in learning to read are nec- 
essarily and largely mechanical. Pupils 
must first be taught the phonic elements 
and letter values which form words, to 
recognize words as wholes, and to read 
sentences as units of thought. With 
these preliminary steps thoroughly mas- 
tered, the further aim is to enable the 
reader to get thought from the written or 
printed page, accurately and readily, and, 
if desired, to give such thought oral] and 
natural expression. 

Use of Grade Readers.—For the general 
purposes of vocal drill, fluent reading, 
and thoughtful expression, the use of a 
regular school reader is recommended for 
each grade. In the first and second 
years such readers should be used in con- 
nection with an approved method of 
phonic analysis and word building. In 
the higher grades, literary merit and useful 
knowledge should be duly recognized. 
All grade readers, however, should be 
used only as a preparation for the more 
extended reading, selected and directed 
because of its intrinsic literary and educa- 
tive value. 

Supplementary Reading.—The course 
in supplementary reading requires plan, 
purpose and adaptation. The plan 
should keep in view proper correlation 
with parallel work in other studies. Its 
purpose should be to cultivate a love for 
good literature and a habit of thoughtful 
reading. In adaptation, it must be such 
as children can read without difficulty 
and appreciate as literature. The coyrse 
thus selected and adapted, each grade 
should read through three or more supple- 
mentary readerseach year. Inthe seventh 
and eight years, a few of the simple class- 
ics should be read and studied somewhat 
critically. 

Memory Selections.—Ljiterary gems, as 
found in some of the shorter poems and 
prose extracts, should be taught in every 
grade. If these are selected with care 
and taught with enthusiasm, they serve a 
three-fold purpose. They strengthen 
memory, enrich language, and stimulate 
a love for literary beauty and truth. 

As a suggestive line of memory work, 
the following list of fifty selections is re- 
commended: 

First, Second, and Third Years. 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod, Eugene Field ; 
I’ll Tell You How the Leaves Come Down, 
Susan Coolidge; September, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son; Daises, Frank Dempster Sherman; The 
Rock-a-by-Lady, Eugene Field ; Foreign Chil- 
dren, Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Hiawatha’s Childhood, Longfellow; Little 
Boy Blue, Field ; Seven Times One, Jean Inge- 
low ; The Children’s Hour, Longfellow ; Golden- 
Rod, Sherman]; Thanksgiving Day, Lydia Maria 
Child ; The Mountain and the Squirrel, Emer- 


son. 

The Village Blacksmith, Longfellow : Down 
to Sleep, Jackson ; The First Snowfall, Lowell ; 
One by One, Adelaide Procter ; The Sand-Piper, 
Thaxter ; Twenty-third Psalm, The Bible. 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Years. 

Song of the Brook, Tennyson; The Arrow 
and the Song, Longfellow; Woodman, Spare 
that Tree, George P. Morris ; National Hymn— 
America, Samuel Francis Smith; Oh, Little 
Town of Bethlehem ! Phillips Brooks ; October, 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 

The Crocus’s Soliloquy, Hannah F. Gould; 
Independence Bell, Anonymous; The Gladness 
of Nature, Bryant ; Nobility, Alice Carey ; The 
Barefoot Boy, Whittier ; Pippa’s Song, Robert 
Browning. 

The Blue and the Gray, Finch ; The Planting 
of the Apple Tree, Byrant; The Daffodils, 
Wordsworth ; My Native Land, Scott ; Charity, 
The Bible ; A Day of Sunshine, Longfellow. 
Seventh and Eighth Years. 

Address at Gettysburg, Lincoln ; Gradatim, 
Holland; The Chambered Nautilus, Holmes : 
The American Flag, Drake; The Builders, 
Longfellow ; ‘When the Frost Is on the Pun- 
kin’’ Riley ; To the Dandelion, Lowell ; 

How Sleep the Brave, Collins; The Cloud, 
Shelley ; A Man’s a Man for a’ That, Burns; 
Apostrophe to Water, Arrington ; Captain, Oh 
My Captain! Walt Whitman ; Union and Lib- 
erty, Holmes. 

LANGUAGE. 


A people lives in its mother-tongue. Instruc- 
tion in language must therefore be the chief 
business of the school as being the very begin- 
ning of culture.—Diesterweg. 

The teaching of language is necessarily 
associated with all other subjects in the 
elementary curriculum. As a special de- 
partment, however, and in the following 
outline, it is presumed to include oral 
and written language work, formal gram- 
mar, composition, and spelling. 

The commonly accepted aims in all 
elementary language training and study 
are: (1) to develop freedom, fluency, and 
definiteness of expression: (2) to secure 
grammatical accuracy in all written and 
oral composition: (3) to teach essential 
rules and formsin languageconstruction as 
guiding principles in the use of English. 

The correct use of language is acquired 
by hearing, by reading, and by the study 
ofgrammar. Facility is attained by prac- 
tice which makes the correct use of lan- 
guage a habit. Hence a knowledge of 
correct forms and construction rules must 
be supplemented by such frequent use of 
good English as to make accuracy and 
fluency in language habitual. 
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First and Second Years.—The use of lan- 
guage in theSe grades is acquired almost 
exclusively through the ear. Proper ex- 
pression, therefore, depends largely upon 
the correctness of the language heard by 
the pupil—at home, in school, in the 
street, at-work, or at play. The special 
object and effort on the part of the teacher 
should be to develop correctness and fac- 
ility by means of conversation and story- 
telling upon the greatest possible variety 
of subjects, keeping in view the meaning 
and use of many common words and 
varied forms in construction of sentences. 

In the class exercises the chief aim of 
the teacher must be to arouse mental 
activity. Hence the need of a great 
variety of images developed by means of 
pictures, nature study, and school excur- 
sions, all of which will eventually furnish 
the concrete basis for free and thoughtful 
expression. The habitual use of good 
language must, of course, form a part of 
all school exercises. 

As language is an imitative process, 
the teacher’s enunciation as well as her 
syntax should be faultless. Her readings 
of colloquial or dramatic material should 
be alternated with the telling of fairy 
stories, myths, and fables, which in sim- 
ple form should be retold by the pupils. 

All corrections by the teacher must be 
free from anything that would check 
spontaneity of expression. When incor- 
rect forms of expression are used by pu- 
pils, the correct forms should simply be 
given and required repeatedly until their 
use becomes fixed in unconscious habits 
of speech. 

Written work may begin with the copy- 
ing of words and short sentences set by 
the teacher. As pupils advance, this 
work should be extended until in the 
second year, sentences from memory and 
short original sentences associated with 
nature study or occupation work may 
be required. Sentence letters or invi- 
tations to parents and friends may also 
be made part of the written language 
work in the latter part of the second 
year. 

Third and Fourth Years.—The practice 
of the previously outlined course should 
be continued, but it should now be alter- 
nated with written work as giving prac- 
tice in writing and spelling, also, as well 
as in grammatical forms. 

The use of the capital, period, interro- 
gation point, comma after direct address 
and after words in a series, the apostrophe 
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in contractions and in possessives, the 
quotation mark, and the exclamation 
point after an interjection, are to be fixed 
by constant and varied practice. Occa- 
sionally, probably once or twice a month, 
a written test should be given. Spelling 
exercises should not omit homonyms. 
Sentences should be given in which ellip- 
ses occur into which words should be in- 
serted. No text-book should be placed 
in the pupil’s hands yet. Such instruc- 
tion lacks spontaneity and freshness, be- 
comes mechanical. This is the time for 
writing picture-lesson stories, and simple 
letters, learning especially details of the 
heading and the address. Exact repro- 
duction of proverbs, memory gems, and 
actual conversation will be helpful in the 
use of English and in written forms. 

While exact written forms as models 
of phrasing should thus be methodically 
developed in these grades, the effective 
value of oral language training should 
not be overlooked. Free class conversa- 
tion and discussion, extended descriptions 
of places and events, stories and anec- 
dotes told or reproduced orally by pupils, 
are all helpful means to accurate and 
ready expression of which the written 
forms are but the visual proofs. 

Fifth and Sixth Years.—The course in 
oral and written language training out- 
lined for the lower grades should be con- 
tinued in more advanced form, but the 
pupils should now use a text-book on 
language lessons. 

The lines of special study should in- 
clude: The simple sentence and its 
principal parts; oral exercises in the 
analysis of the simple sentence; easy 
lessons in synonyms similar to those 
given in homonyms; the use of the dic- 
tionary ; systematic instruction in 
punctuation and in the use of the capitals; 
narrative or descriptive exercises in 
nature study; reports of educational ex- 
cursions in which the school or some of 
the pupils participated: reports of vaca- 
tions, etc.; the clause and the phrase; 
comparison of the interrogative and the 
declarative sentence, and the conversion 
of the one into the other; practice in 
abbreviating sentences by omitting ex- 
planatory and interlocutory clauses and 
phrases; correct forms of incorrect 
expressions heard in school or in the 
community at large; why they are in- 
correct, what sense they convey, and what 
meaning they were intended to convey; 
letter-writing giving special attention to 
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the form and position of the parts and 
particularly to the address; the parts of 
speech taught incidently. 

Language training is still the funda- 
mental aim in these grades, but certain 
essential principles in language construc- 
tion should be thoroughly taught. To 
this end the sentence in its various forms 
and relations should ‘receive special 
emphasis. A clear and correct idea of 
what constitutes a sentence is the pre- 
liminary step to the teaching ofall formal 
or technical grammar. 

Seventh and Eighth Years.—In these 
grades a regular text-book in grammar 
should be used as the basis of class in- 
struction. A knowledge of grammar is 
necessary as an aid to intellectual reading, 
in the subsequent study of other lan- 
guages, as an exercise in logic, and espec- 
ially as a ready test of language construc- 
tion. Even if hard to understand—nay, 
because hard to understand—grammar 
should be taught as necessary to reason- 
ing and as even more helpful in thought 
processes than arithmetic. Grammar is 
the modern substitute for logic. It isa 
tool for the acquisition of knowledge. 
The highest grade of literature is not 
read in many cases because it is found to 
be too difficult to understand, owing 
largely to a lack of grammatical knowl- 
edge. A close investigation of another’s 
thought as embodied in his language is 
the best means for learning how to think 
correctly. Grammar is the study of man 
as he reveals himself in thought, for ‘‘ as 
a man thinketh so is he.’’ It is not a 
commercial study. 

The thorough and methodical study of 
formal grammar is therefore recommen- 
ded. Only essential rules and principles, 
however, should betaught. Subdivisions 
of the parts of speech, such as classes of 
adverbs, conjunctions, adjective pro- 
nouns, limiting adjectives, etc., should 
be omitted because such nomenclature 
has no practical or helpful relation to the 
analysis and synthesis of language. For 
the same reason, the potential mode, 
rules of false syntax, classes of phrases 
as to form, unusual constructions in the use 
of infinitives and participles, and all words 
of idiomatic or difficult syntax should be 
omitted or deferred: 

Composition, oral and written, should 
be continued and special attention given 
to accuracy, clearness, and propriety, as 
well as to neatness and uniformity in 
manuscript work. The correction of 
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written composition is one of the teacher’s 


most laborious — most exhausting — 
employments, but it is mnevertheless 
absolutely indispensable. Only the 


pupil’s best work, however, should be 
brought to the teacher for correction. 
The pupils should be taught to become 
their own critics, and ‘when they have 
applied thoughtfully their own tests of 
form and accuracy, there will be compara- 
tively little for the teacher to do. 
Teachers, moreover, should be considerate 
in criticisms, seeking to inspire to greater 
effort, rather than to repress by sharp 
criticism. 

A judgment in words is to be preferred 
to one in figures or per cents. Tests or 
examinations may frequently be given in 
the form of original letters, compositions, 
or spontaneous descriptions, as well as in 
grammatical principles and forms. 

In the eighth year the study of gram- 
matical construction may frequently be 
combined with the critical study of 
literary selections from the school reader. 


SPELLING. 


The correct spelling of words in written 
composition: is an essential part of the 
course in language. In the primary 
grades it is almost exclusively associated 
with all written expression, and in the 
advanced grades a correct orthography is 
a necessary part of all manuscript work. 
The spelling of words, either orally or in 
writing, should, therefore, be limited 
very largely to such as come properly 
within the range of the child’s thought 
and use. The teaching of long columns 
of difficult words regardless of their 
application in written language is simply 
a waste of valuable time. 

In the first two or three years of the 
course spelling should be taught exclu- 
sively asa partoflanguage. Wordsshould 
be written either separately or in sentence 
relations and their correct forms im- 
pressed by close observation, definite 
lessons, and frequent repetition. Lists 
of words may be selected for special use 
in the spelling exercise, but when so se- 
lected, they should come from actual 
language as used by pupils or as found in 
the school readers. 

In the fourth, fifth, and sixth years a 
special text-book in spelling will be found 
helpful, both for the teaching of correct 
orthography and as a means of enlarging 
the pupil’s vocabulary. Only such words 
should be selected, however, as come 
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within the-child’s comprehension and 
possible need in written composition. 
The words from the spelling book should 
be supplemented by many words of ir- 
regular orthography taken from com- 
position practice and current grade liter- 
ature. 

In the seventh and eighth grades the 
use of the dictionary and the definition 
of words, with or without a special text- 
book, should be emphasized. While 
spelling now becomes a practical feature 
of all class exercises, the time for separ- 
ate spelling recitations should be limited. 
Frequent lists of words may be selected 
from the written manuscripts submitted 
by pupils or from the special literary 
selections studied by the class. 

Spelling in all grades should be both 
oral and written. Oral spelling is valu- 
able for the phonic drill, pronunciation, 
syllabication, and varied interest in the 
class study of words as to their meaning 
and use. Eut written spelling should 
receive the larger proportion of time and 
attention because of its direct bearing 
upon the actual use and test of correct 
orthography in all written language. 


WRITING. 


As a mode of expression, writing is as 
necessary to the child at school as to the 
man or woman in later life. It consti- 
tutes an important part of the school work 
in every grade and subject, and is taught, 
therefore, not so much as a fine art, asa 
medium of expression. Its essential re- 
quisities are legibility, regularity, and 
rapidity. Writing is done to be read, and 
must first of all be legible. Whatever the 
system, it must be uniform to be neat and 
and attractive: while to be of greatest 
practical utility a reasonably rapid move- 
ment must be acquired. The committee 
offers the following suggestions : 

The principles of penmanship are so 
few and simple that all may be thoroughly 
taught and mastered in the primary 
grades. In higher grades emphasis is 
placed upon the continued application of 
these principles in all written work, and 
the acquisition of as much speed as is 
consistent with neatness and legibility. 
If copybooks are used in the lower grades, 
they should be considered as a source for 
perfect models rather than as a means for 
writing practice. It is better to require 
legible, neat, and uniform writing at all 
times than to demand an exact reproduc- 
tion of the copy during the lesson and 
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then allow careless, illegible writing in 
connection with other class work. 

The use of pen and ink should be reg- 
ularly introduced in the third year and 
may be begun earlier where conditions 
are favorable. Pen work should be re- 
quired in all formal written exercises 
above the third grade. Free systematic 
movement exercises for the development 
of ease and facility should be persistently 
practiced in all grades. A masterful and 
accurate handwriting by the teacher of- 
fords constant models for pupils and in- 
spires them at all times to the best efforts 
in the use of pen, pencil, or crayon. 


ARITHMETIC. 


The course in elementary arithmetic 
has a two-fold purpose,—to train in the 
ready and accurate use of numbers in 
fundamental processes, and to develop 
the power to reason logically and state 
conclusions clearly. The former pre- 
sumes upon careful and extended drill in 
arithmetical operations: the latter upon 
abundant exercises in thought processes 
with complete and accurate expression in 
arithmetical language. Both ends, we 
believe, are most fully realized by a simp- 
lified course in which the thought ener- 
gies of pupils are extended and intensi- 
fied along essential lines of practical 
utility. 

Hence, the course here outlined aims 
to include only such topics and subjects 
as come within ordinary experience, and 
to exclude such as have become obsolete 
in business relations, or are intended only 
for mental discipline. Certain subjects 
usually found in text-books are omitted 
from the outline. not because they are 
difficult of comprehension, but because 
they are not essential either as applied 
arithmetic or for the development of reas. 
oning power. The elements of algebra 
should supplement the work in advanced 
arithmetic in the eighth year, and con- 
crete geometry should be made prominent 
throughout the course, not as a distinct 
subject, but wherever the principles of 
extension in geometric forms may be ap- 
plied to arithmetical processes. 

In view of these fundamental princi- 
ples, the following general course is re- 
commended. 

Outline of Material.—The fundamental 
operations, common and decimal frac- 
tions, United States money, practical 
measurements, percentage and its appli- 
cations in loss and gain, commission, 
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taxes, insurance, and simple interest, are 
the subjects of essential and practical 
value, and should be enriched by the use 
of many interesting and moderately easy 
problems. Greatest common divisor, least 
common multiple, factoring, and cancella- 
tion, should be taught only as applied to 
fractions. 

Troy weight, apothecaries’ weight, for- 
eign moneys, surveyors’ measure, apothe- 
caries’ fluid measure, longitude and time, 
annual interest, compound interest, com- 
pound proportion, duties or customs, com- 
pound partnership, true discount, equa- 
tion of payments, exchange, averaging of 
accounts, alligation, the progressions, 
annuities building associations, cube 
root with applications, and all intricate 
problems in mensuration, should be omitted 
in the elementary grades. 

Oral or mental arithmetic should sup- 
plement, written work in all grades and 
be given special prominence in the last 
three years of the course. The use of 
text books in arithmetic should begin 
with the third year. 

First Year.—No formal number work should 
be required of first-year pupils. Some number 
lessons, however, such as counting and group- 
ing of objects, may be given in connection with 
other class exercises. Pupils may also be 
taught objectively some of the common meas- 
ures named for the second year. But all num- 
ber work for the grade should have in view 
sense cultivation, habits of attention, and ac- 
curate expression, rather than any definite re- 
sults in the combinations and comparisons of 
numbers. 

Second Year.—Numbers to 25 in rapid com- 
binations, groupings, and comparisons. Multi- 
plication developed, memorized, and applied to 
5 times 10, with corresponding division. Read- 
ing and writing numbers to 1000,; Roman nota- 
tion to L. Measurements taught objectively— 
inch, foot, yard ; pint, quart, gallon ; hour, day, 
week, month, year; coins in common use, m 
to one dollar. Fractions %, %, % taught o 
jectively. d 

Third Year.—Multiplication memorized and 
applied to 1otimes 10, with reverse in division. 
Roman notation to C. Addition and subtrac- 
tion of simple numbers. Multiplication and 
division of numbers, with multipliers and di- 
visors of one figure only. Simple concrete 
problems. Fractions,—%, %, %,+, %, %, ry 
taught objectively and as parts of numbers. 
United States money; making change below 
one dollar ; telling time by the clock ; measure- 
ments in inches, feet or yards; square inch, 
square foot. Easy problems inmeasures. 

Fourth Year.—Multiplication to 12 times 12, 
with corresponding division, thoroughly mas- 
tered. Roman notations to M. Fundamental 
operations extended, with special drills to se- 
cure accuracy and rapidity in calculation, num- 
bers practically unlimited. Simple problems 
involving one or two steps in reasoning. 
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Fractions—Simple fractions developed and ap- 
plied, using only such fractionsas arein common 
use. Find %, 3, %, etc. of given numbers. 
Measures — Complete tables of long, square, 
liquid, dry weight, and time measures, de- 
veloped and memorized, with practical appli- 
cations in simple problems. United States 
money applied to buying and selling. 

(* Fifth Year.—Operations in fractions with 
applied problems, L,. C. M. and G. C. D. in con- 
nection with reduction of fractions. Factoring 
and cancellation for abbreviating arithmetical 
processes. Decimal fractions, using simple forms 
only. Application of common and decimal frac- 
tions in commercial life. Practical problems 
to develop reasoning and clear arithmetical ex- 
pression. 

Sixth Year.—Comprehensive treatment of 
the fundamental operations, common and deci- 
mal fractions, and denominate numbers. Prac- 
tical measurements and geometric forms rela- 
ting to measures taught. Bills and receipts. 
Special attention to oral or mental arithmetic. 

Seventh Year.—Percentage and its applica- 
tions in loss and gain, commission, taxes, insur- 
ance, simple interest, trade and bank discount, 
promissory notes, and common business forms. 

Eighth Year.—Partial payments, stocks and 
bonds, ratio and simple proportion, involution 
and evolution, square root with its applications, 
and mensuration : all of which should be pre- 
sented to pupils in simple and practical form. 
Concrete geometry relating to the simple fig- 
ures in square root and mensuration. General 
review of the course. 


Elements of Algebra.—The elements of 
algebra should be taught in logical 
relation with eighth-year arithmetic. 
The simple equation in its practical and 
helpful application to intricate arithmeti- 
cal problems is the immediate and direct 
aim. But while it supplements the study 
of arithmetic, it also prepares the way for 
the more exhaustive study of algebra in 
the high school. First steps in alge- 
braic study, however, should include the 
fundamental operations, simple fractions, 
and essential principles of factoring. 
Many of the difficult problems in mental 
arithmetic may be solved by algebraic 
formule. 


GEOGRAPHY AND NATURE STUDY. 


Geography treats of the earth as the 
homeofman. Such knowledge of indus- 
trial and physiographic facts as is directly 
necessary to a general comprehension of 
the mode of life characteristic of various 
sections, while largely within the domain 
of the natural science, is legitimately 
geographical. Those facts of natural 
science within the comprehension of the 
majority of the pupils of the elementary 
schools, which while not directly geo- 
graphical, are frequently and generally 
useful to men other than specialists, can 
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properly be classified as ‘‘ nature study,”’ 
and included within the elementary 
school curriculum. As selection thus 
restricted will to a certain extent prevent 
the grouping peculiar to the various 
sciences, and the majority of facts ulti- 
mately included are likely to be closely 
associated with those that are directly 
geographic, the course in nature-study 
should be correlated throughout with that 
in geography. 

Two Classes of Geographical Subject- 
matter.—Throughout the report sharp 
discrimination is made between two 
classes of geographical subject-matter: 
First, the mass of illustrative material, 
intended to multiply pupils’ interests, and 
broaden their geographical knowledge. 
This will and should vary with localities 
and individual teachers, and while 
presented to classes as wholes, will not be 
mastered in the aggregate by any one 
pupil, but will be selected from by all in 
accordance with individual interests. 
Second, the comparatively small body of 
necessary facts, in the absence of which 
an individual is inevitably branded as 
ignorant. These with few exceptions 
are essentially the same in every American 
locality, and should be permanently 
memorized by all pupils taught in com- 
mon. 

Principles of Selection.—The test which 
has been applied to this material is a 
modified form of that suggested by Dr. 
Frank McMurry. (1) Everything has 
been excluded that is not directly useful 
in every-day life to the majority of indi- 
viduals who are not specialists, (2) that 
is not within the ready comprehension of 
pupils, (3) that will not, if remembered, 
ultimately become a part of some series of 
ideas. While no material useful in any 
high degree has been eliminated because 
it is uninteresting to children, most of 
the facts included are highly interesting 
if properly presented. A further limita- 
tion responsible for the omission of much 
material which meets the conditions 
already specified, is the necessity for re- 
ducing the sum-total of subject-matter to 
a minimum which general experience has 
shown can be mastered within the time 
devoted to geography and nature-study 
in the elementary school curriculum. 

Necessary Geographical Facts.—The 
consequent necessity for selecting the 
most essential minimum from an excess 
of useful facts legitimately within the 
scope of elementary geography, would 
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make any general agreements impossible, 
were it not for the fact that there is 
enough material admittedly and con- 
spicuously important to consume in its 
mastery such time as can be assigned to 
mechanical drill as distinct from illustra- 
tion and discussion. It is probably for 
this reason that certain of the following 
propositions were almost unanimously 
approved by the fifty representative 
school men to whom they were submit- 
ted. The facts thus included in the 
core of the curriculum, however they may 
be distributed among the grades, should 
be continually drilled upon from the 
time they are first introduced until the 
close of the school course. Other facts 
may be permanently remembered. ‘These 
must be. 

1. While the general form of the earth 
as a whole, that is, the outline of conti- 
nents and oceans in relation to each other 
—should be presented to pupils before 
they have mastered the leading facts in 
the industrial and political geography of 
the United States, the detailed physio- 
graphy of the earth as a whole should 
not be so presented. 

2. Physiographic facts should be lim- 
ited to those necessary to a fair compre- 
hension of industrial and political facts, 
and sbould be taught in connection with 
the facts they serve to explain, rather 
than as introductory to industrial and po- 
litical geography. 

3. Pupils should be required to be so 
familiar with the outline of the various 
states of the Union that they can recog- 
nize them by their form at a glance. 

4. With regard to the general outline 
of leading countries outside of the United 
States, the ability to name those adjacent 
to each other is all that should be re- 
quired. With minor countries only the 
general location should be clearly deter- 
mined, as in western Asia, in Central 
America, etc. 

5. In comparing areas of states or 
countries no more exact knowledge 
should be required than.that which results 
from the visual comparison possible when 
drawn upon the same scale. Some one 
state in the Union, as Pennsylvania, may 
be used as the basis of comparison be- 
tween states or smaller countries, and 
the United States may serve in a general 
way for comparison with larger countries. 

6. The capital of each American state 
and of important countries outside of the 
United States should be required, but not 
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its exact location unless otherwise im- 
portant. The capitals of minor countries 
should not be required. 

7. A specified and limited number of 
cities, other than capitals, should be 
taught, but only such as have preeminent 
characteristics, which should be asso- 
ciated with their names and locations. 
Exact location is not necessary except 
in cases of ports upon proper bodies of 
water. Other cities, where possible, 
should be located in particular industrial 
sections, such as the coal regions, the 
wheat belt, etc. 

8. Only those products of a country 
should be required which are most char- 
acteristic, or are responsible for American 
imports or exports. With such products 
should be associated the natural and 
social conditions which make them possi- 
ble, so far as they are within the ready 
comprehension of the pupils. 

9g. The forms of goverment should be 
taught as compared with distinctive 
niodels, thus making prominent essential 
or characteristic features only. 

Illustrative Material.—At least half of 
the time allotted to the study of geography 
should be devoted to illustration and in- 
formal discussion. While it is not ex- 
pected that the mechanical drill already 
provided for will result in the memoriz- 
ing of necessary facts in isolation from 
each other, this illustrative phase of the 
work, while awakening interest and 
causing the retention of more or less dif- 
ferent material by each individual, should 
ensure the association of necessary facts, 
however memorized, as closely related 
groups. 

1. Proper illustrative material in geo- 
graphical study should include only 
what is interesting to the pupils and di- 
rectly helpful in illustrating necessary 
geographical facts. Itshould especially 
include everything that serves to connect 
the life of the home locality with that of 
the world outside, to associate things ap- 
parently remote with those that are fami- 
liar, and to relate natural products with 
important industrial processes and com- 
mercial results. 

2. Pupils should be required to bring 
to the classroom only such supplementary 
information and illustrative material as 
are available in the school or positively 
known to be accessible elsewhere. 

3- A minimun of illustrative material 
should be purchased for the teacher by 
the board of education, in place of leaving 
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its collection solely to individual enthus- 
iasm and occasional donation. 

(The specific application of general 
principles to the selection of illustrative 
material is necessarly omitted from this 
report.) 

Material for Nature Study.—The chief 
purpose of nature-study is not to teach 
pupils the facts and geographical data 
concerning nature. -Only incidentally is 
its object the acquisition of useful knowl 
edge. Its primary purpose is to create 
an intelligent interest in what is most 
useful in nature and to awaken sympathy 
for the living things which need it most. 
Since interest here becomes both an end 
in itself and the potent factor in creating 
sympathy and acquiring knowledge, it 
follows that the subject of nature-study 
very largely belongs to the class of illus- 
trative material in distinction from what 
is necessary. While this material will 
necessarily vary somewhat with locality, 
the following outline will probably be 
found sufficiently general and compre- 
hensive for all elementary schools: 

The care of common household pets 
and proper treatment of domestic animals 
with which pupils come in frequent con- 
tact: the recognition by general appearance 
of the most important wild animals, their 
most characteristic habits and their use- 
fulness and harmfulness to man: the 
identification of the fish and shell-fish 
most common in the local market or 
caught in local streams: the raising of 
common vegetables, flowers, and orna- 
mental shrubs in school and home gar- 
dens : the recognition of common weeds, 
injurious insects, and household pests, 
with the most effective modes of destroy- 
ing them : the usefulness of insectivorous 
birds and animals found in the neighbor- 
hood : identification of local trees by leaf, 
bark, blossom, and general appearance : 
the uses of the most important woods, 
and familiarity with the customary fin- 
ishes of the cabinet woods: the identifi- 
cation by sight and touch of the com- 
moner fabrics, and the detection of 
marked differences in their quality ; the 
appearance of fresh meat as distinct from 
tainted, and the testing of milk, butter, 
and eggs : the identification of the two or 
three grasses, and the care of a grass plot: 
identification of precious stones or of imi- 
of the stones most commonly worn: the 
identification by general appearance of 
ordinary local minerals; the very com- 
monest wild flowers; a few of the most 
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conspicuous insects : the four or five sea- 
shells most characteristic of the New Jer- 
sey coast; such practical knowledge of 
physics and chemistry as the relation of 
air pressure to the pump and the barome- 
ter ; the care of an electric bell, expansion 
from heating as explanatory of the ther- 
mometer, and the putting on of a wagon- 
tire: the properties of oxygen, hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide : the incandescence of 
carbon in candle, oil, gas, and electric 
lights : and the acid tests for gold. 

All scientific classification which does 
not incidentally result from the indication 
of the most apparent resemblances, all 
detailed study of individuals or types, 
anatomical structure, plant analysis, and 
the identification of minor or remote 
species, are eliminated on the ground that 
they are directly useful to the specialist 
or special student rather than to the ma- 
jority of individuals, and, even if inter- 
esting to children, cannot be conceded-the 
time required for knowledge at least 
equally interesting, and more commonly 
and generally useful. 

Order of Geographical Study.— Assuming 
that the study of nature and of geograph- 
ical data appeals to all grades of the ele- 
mentary school, it follows that provision 
should be made in the course of study to 
supply each grade with the proper mater- 
ial in form and adaptation. 

First Four Years.—During these years nature 
forms and products, supplemented by local or 
home geography, constitute the chief material 
for class instruction. Beginning with conversa- 
tion lessons upon a few simple objects and phe- 
nomena in the first grade, the work should 
gradually be enlarged and extended as the pu- 
pils expand and comprehend in thought-power 
and interest. Nature calendars, flower day, 
fruit day, moon book, bird day, etc., all suggest 


helpful devices for stimulating intelligent ob- 


servation and accumulating useful information. 
In the third and fourth years some attention 
should be given to local geography and the 
memorizing of certain necessary geopraphical 
terms and facts as the basis of text-book study. 
While pupils need no formal text-book upon 
the subject, much of the supplementary read- 
ing may be correlated with the illustrative 
material used and studied. 

Fifth aad Sixth Years.—This is largely the 
form and fact period of geographic instruction, 
during which time most of the necessary data 
as to name and place and simple physical rela- 
tion should be thoroughly mastered. The class 
drill, in which pupils are asked in quick succes- 
sion for the briefest possible statement of im- 
portant and necessary facts in the previous les- 
sons, will be found helpful in all grades, but 
especially desirable during these years of 
special effort in learning the essential facts of 
world geography. In such drills, the so-called 
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“complete statement’? is quite unnecessary. 
Following the short drills in memorized facts, 
the recitation proper should afford ample op- 
portunity for individual discussion of funda- 
mental facts and associated illustrative material. 
The use of the elementary geography should be 
supplemented by nature-study and general 
reading. 

Seventh and Eighth Years.—The subject- 
matter for the seventh and eighth school years 
should have a purpose somewhat distinct and in 
advance of the work done in previous grades. 
The necessary facts already memorized should 
be continually reviewed, and at the same time 
enriched for each individual with new associa- 
tions, but not increased by the addition of many 
new and distinct facts for all pupils to memor- 
ize. Most of the physiography required for the 
school years below the seventh is too difficult, 
and much of it should be omitted or deferred, 
while the matter selected for the seventh and 
eighth years should be simplified and limited. 
Certain physical features and cities are impor- 
tant as subjects of study because of historical 
and literary associations, or are necessary to 
the topical treatment of great industries. All 
such should be carefully noted. 

As far as practicable the study of geography 
in these grades should be topical rather than 
the formal going over the advanced text-book. 
Carefully-selected illustrative material accessi- 
ble to the pupil in the way of raw and manu- 
factured articles, home and foreign fruits, news- 
paper and magazine clippings, cyclopaedic in- 
formation and geographical readers, should all 
be called into requisition in due time and meas- 
ure to enlarge the scope of the pupil’s knowl- 
edge and intensify his interest in the world and 
its people.. Much of the work for these two 
years may properly be combined and included 
with the study of history. 


HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


There are three historic units in the 
life processes of nations—the individual, 
the community, and the state. Due at- 
tention should, therefore, be given to the 
study of biography, the development of 
community life, and the vital forces in 
governmental control. The child must 
be led to see and to feel the growing life 
of the race as it manifests itself in the 
home, the school, the church, and the 
varied lines of industrial interests, and 
then to find in representative government 
the adaptation of political life to the ex- 
pressed needs of the whole people. Thus 
will he be prepared to assume, in due 
time, the duties and obligations of worthy 
citizenship in state and nation, which is 
the ultimate aim in the teaching of his- 
tory and civics in the public schools. 

History.—History in adapted form is a 
study for all grades. It begins with 
myth and legend and simple story in the 
first years of the course, gradually lead- 
ing to the life-story of men as the makers 
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of history, and finally to the methodical 
study of great historic movements and 
the development of national ideals. The 
story is the natural medium of historic 
truth with young children, while biog- 
raphy appeals to them because of the 
incidents and concrete interest which 
cluster about individual life. Both story 
and biography, however, should be se- 
lected and presented with special refer- 
ence to lesson plan and the development 
of the country’s history, rather than as 
isolated and interesting features in class- 
room teaching. Throughout the course 
in history frequent use should be made of 
patriotic songs and literary selections. 
Oral Period—First Five School Years.— 
Preliminary to the presentation of his- 
toric truth the story in myth and legend 
should be employed. As the child ad- 
vances he should be introduced to the 
world of realities, not through an attempt 
to give him abstract conceptions of soci- 
ety or the state, but through the historic 
individual. Though work in biography 
should continue throughout the text- 
book period, its place of greatest import- 
ance is in these earlier years of the child’s 
school life. That he may form pictures 
of life in Hebrew times, such characters 
as Moses, Joseph and David should be 
studied. Homer, Pericles, and Socrates 
are suitable representatives of Greek life. 
Stories of Cincinnatus, Hannibal, and 
the Gracchi, are adapted to represent 
conditions in Roman life. Charlemagne, 
St. Francis, and Gregory the Great, are 
typical of life in the Middle Ages. Of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, Columbus, 
Gutenberg, and Luther are fair repre- 
sentatives. In American life, such names 
as Washington, Horace Mann, Lincoln, 
Grant, and McKinley stand out prom- 
inently, and in the life of our own state, 
Wm. Penn, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Thaddeus Stevens are typical. Much of 
this material may be presented by means 
of properly graded supplementary readers 
along the lines of biography and history. 
Such work assumes that the teacher 
has a fondness for history, and that her 
study comprehends much more than the 
reading of an ordinary text-book on the 
subject. It also assumes that the school 
be in possession of certain appliances in 
the way of maps, historical pictures, 
photographs, and reference books. 
Text-Book Pertod—Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Years.—In these years a certain 
amount of text-book work should be done 
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in connection with continued oral devel- 
opment. To this end the text should be 
used more as a manual than as a sole 
source of material. Much of the work 
should be by outline. As a basis, pupils 
of the sixth year should be provided with 
a primary history of the United States, 
and those of the 7th and 8th grades, with 
a common school history. 

In this formal period, pupils should 
grow more and more into the power to 
see that an event in itself is important 
only to the extent that it results in race 
development. They should grow into 
power to discover and trace the relation 
of cause and effect. In the study of an 
event, three points should be considered: 
a. Cause. b. Effect. c. Comparison of 
like events that have been studied pre- 
viously. In this period pupils should be 
led to become real searchers for historical 
material, and every school should be 
supplied with the necessary sources of 
such material. 

In the outline work of the sixth year 
the three great inventions—the mariner’s 
compass, gunpowder, and printing, should 
be studied in order to show how these in- 
ventions were necessary to bring about 
the extensive explorations, conquests, 
and colonizations that followed. 

In the outline work of the 7th and 8th 
years, the following should be covered: 
1st. The period of discovery and explora- 
tion with reference to nationality, time, 
place, purpose, and results. 2d. The 
period of colonization, with reference to 
general characteristics, religion, educa- 
tion, social growth, land tenure, the 
franchise, etc., of the various colonies. 
3d. The Revolution, with reference to its 
causes and its effects on the five institu- 
tions of life. 4th. The period of national 
growth from 1789 to 1815, with reference 
to geography, population, education, in- 
dustries, political changes, etc. 5th. 
The period of national and commercial 


development from 1815 to the present. | 


6th. A study of Pennsylvania by outline. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


The usual place for the study of civil 
government is in the high school, but in 
view of the fact that a very large per 
cent. of the pupils leave school before 
reaching that department, it is important 
that the subject receive due attention in 
the grades. 

From the beginning of the first year, 
the school must do what it can to build 
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and strengthen the walls of character 
through continued incidental and direct 
teaching of ethics. All of this is sub- 
stantial basic work on which to build in- 
struction in government. 

As early as the fourth year, oral in- 
struction should be given, and in the 
eighth year, formal instruction from an 
elementary text-book. Throughout the 
course the work should be correlated as 
nearly as possible with the parallel les- 
sons in history. Concrete illustrations 
of the operations of the government 
should be drawn upon; especially those 
that fall within the experience of pupils. 
The following course is suggested: 

Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Years.—In- 
formal discussion of government in the 
home, in the school, in the township, 
borough, or city. Discussion of institu- 
tional life as it enters into the experience 
of pupils in the family, in the school, in 
the church, in the community. A study 
of the country, its officers, their qualifi- 
cations, and their duties. 

Seventh and Eighth Years.—Discussion 
of the State government and of the Fed- 
eral government from outlines. The 
Civil government of Pennsylvania and a 
study of the leading principles of the 
Constitution of the United States. This 
may follow the completion of the study of 
American history. Reports of the state 
officers and institutions and of the city 
and borough officers should be utilized in 
the eighth year. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


This subject is definitely prescribed by 
special enactment as a required study in 
all elementary grade schools. Its object 
is to shape correctly the habits of the 
child at the period of life when habits are 
most readily formed. While a practical 
knowledge of hygiene is the chief aim of 
the study, such facts of physiology must 
also be taught as are necessary to make 
plain the reasons for obeying hygienic 
laws. It does not claim recognition as a 
scientific or technical subject, but pre- 
sumes to benefit most through the simple 
presentation of physiological conditions 
and the faithful observance of hygienic 
laws. 

The committee recommends in a gen- 
eral way the ‘‘ International Course of 
Study in Physiology and Hygiene,’’ as 
approved by the Department of Scientific 

emperance Instruction of the World, 
through its president, Mrs. Mary H. 
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Hunt. This course provides for oral in- 
struction during the first three or four 
school years, the teacher using a manual 
as a guide; the use of an elementary 
text-book in the hands of the pupils is 
required during the fifth and sixth years, 
and a somewhat more comprehensive 
text for the seventh and eighth years. 
It is not presumed, however, that such 
study shall require daily lessons through- 
out the entire course. Two or three 
lessons a week for ten weeks of each of 
the first three or four years, and three or 
four lessons a week for ten weeks of each 
of the higher grades—altogether about 
330 lessons in the whole study of physi- 
ology and hygiene, including the special 
lessons on temperance matter, will cover 
the required and desired work in the 
subject throughout the eight-year school 
course. 

The use of the course recommended, 
and fully outlined by special pamphlet, 
is a matter of local adaptation and adjust- 
ment as are all other suggestions in this 
report. 

THE SCHOOL ARTS. 

The studies under this head are not 
now prescribed by law as a necessary 
part of the common school curriculum of 
the state. However, in view of their 
vital relation to required studies and their 
recognized value in elementary instruc- 
tion, the committee recommends the 
teaching of the essential elements of each 
subject in accordance with the principles 
and lines of work here indicated. None 
of these should be so extended as to 
burden pupils with additional work, but 
should rather be presented to serve as a 
relaxation from close text-book study 
while yet meeting important demands in 
child development. 

It is the opinion of the committee that 
drawing, manual training, industrial in- 
struction, physical culture, music, and 
nature study in its cesthetic and cultural 
relations, should all be classed under the 
general term of the School Arts: that the 
major portion of time allotted to these arts 
should be given to drawing and manual 
training, which should be simplified and 
closely unified in the elementary schools. 

Drawing and Manual Training.— 
Drawing aims at careful observation, 
accurate representation, and intelligent 
appreciation of form, proportion, and 
beauty in all things. It is necessarily 
correlated with other lines of school 
work, and the results in form study, 
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drawing and constructive design should 
be apparent, therefore, in every other 
department of the curriculum. 

Manual training aims at manual dex- 
terity as most helpful to clear mental 
grasp, and is directly related to indus- 
trial pursuits and applied art. Its place 
in the school course is justified because 
of its vital relation to the home as well as 
its potent value in mental and moral 
development. 

A brief outline of primary and advanced 
work is here suggested as indicating the 
general trend and scope of the work to be 
done helow the high school. 

First, Second, Third, and Fourth Years. 
—Exercises in drawing should include: 
Study of type-forms in nature and still- 
life : representations of forms studied in 
mass drawings with pencil, crayon, and 
brush : general out-of-door study of birds, 
animals, flowers, trees, landscapes: trees 
in mass : individual trees : studies in color: 
illustrative drawing: picture study. 

Industrial work should include: Clay 
modeling, use of scissors, with cutting, 
folding, making, and pasting of forms 
studied : making articles of general util- 
ity from card board, raffia, and plaiting 
or weaving material, such as calendars, 
caps, mats, picture frames, book marks, 
Christmas work, valentines, Easter cards, 
ete. 

Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years. 
—Study of form and color in nature dur- 
ing fall and spring months, with repre- 
sentations in ink, water color, or black 
crayon : winter scenes and in-door life for 
middle of term : elements of perspective : 
drawing from pose: freehand drawing 
and out-door sketching : composition and 
design : special study of one or two mas- 
terpieces each year. During the last two 
years of the course, some attention should 
be given to instrumental or mechanical 
drawing, with special application to con- 
structive work. 

Industrial instruction and manual train- 
ing should include: Heavy card board 
work with decorations: embroidery and 
design: whittling: wood-carving: cutting 
plane geometric forms : making from soft 
wood and with light tools things of com- 
mon value in the home, the study, or the 
schoolroom. 

In the eighth year, the industrial work 
may be differentiated by providing shop 
work in joinery, etc., for the boys, and 
applied art or domestic science for the 
girls. 
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Occasional exhibition days should be 
appointed for the exhibit of industrial 
work prepared at the home, as a verifica- 
tion of the industrial instruction given in 
the schools. 

Physical Culture in its relation to draw- 
ing and manual training, should be so 
conducted that all movements of the body 
shall come promptly, gracefully, rhyth- 
mically under the control of the will, and 
the exercises should be so modified in 
hand and finger movements, as to secure 
control of the fingers collectively and 
separately, thus contributing to manual 
dexterity. 

Nature Study is most directly associ- 
ated with illustrative material in geog- 
raphy, but iv its artistic relations, it 
should be unified with drawing as the 
true standard in proportion, form, and 
color; should aim.at careful observation, 
as fundamental in the study of science, 
and require accurate representations with 
pencil and brush, as the test of correct 
observation. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


As an elementary grade study, vocal 
music claims recognition with other sub- 
jects in the school curriculum. The two- 
fold aim in teaching music is to utilize its 
ethical or moral value in character build- 
ing, while it serves as a potent means in 
mental discipline, voice culture, and uni- 
fied school control. To read music well 
is to see clearly, think quickly, and inter- 
pret accurately; hence its value in mental 
discipline. In its very nature and pur- 
pose, it touches the better elements of 
soul activity and leads to higher aspira- 
tions all who come under its influence. 
Moreover, the school that sings well gen- 
erally works well, and the pupils who 
catch the inspiration of the music drill or 
the cheerful song are, as a rule, most 
earnest and teachable in other school ex- 
ercises. 

The singing of appropriate songs is a 
prominent feature in all grades, and is 
especially valuable in connection with 
the primary work. Teachers should 
select such as are best adapted to their 
respective grades, and teach them accu- 
rately, requiring the pupils to memorize 
the words. The teacher, of course, 
should find and follow the complete 
musical notation of the selections taught. 

While the singing of songs is encour- 
aged in all grades, it is not to be assumed 
that this feature is the essential part of 
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the music course. Vocal music is a sub- 
ject for careful study and logical develop- 
ment, and where it is made a formal part 
of the school course, each grade should 
have a specific part in the development of 
the subject. 

To teach the art of reading music 
successfully, therefore, the teacher should 
follow closely the lines and limits of grade 
work, and then apply the general prin- 
ciples which bring satisfactory results in 
the teaching of any other subject, viz.: 
clear knowledge, earnest presentation, 
logical development, and persistent drill. 

Instrumental music should receive the 
encouragement of the schools as a home 
study and musical organizations should 
be formed among the pupils to render 
appropriate selections for special literary 
or historical days and school entertain- 
ments. 


THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM. 


Relative Time Allotted to the Several 
Studies.—The following time schedule 
represents the committee’s judgment of 
the approximate amount of time which 
should be given to each of the general 
subjects listed. The grouping of subjects 
under seven heads is one of convenience 
and of adaptation to the general form of 
the report, rather than a classification 
based upon scientific or pedagogic rela- 
tions : 


Percentage of Time to Studies. 





Studies (including) 


3d year. 
| 5th year. 





3 | 4th year. 


Reading, ee mom 
Spelling . 

Lan- or 
Writing .. 

guage. | Grammar. 


Concrete 
Arith- Geom. . 
metic ] Elem. of 
Algebra. 
y, Nature 


as | 6th year. 


Geograp 
Stud: 
History, Civics. .. 
Physiol- {& sical . 
ogy . (Culture . 

(Drawing . 

School | Manual 
Arts.) Training. 
Voc’l Music 


























100 |100 |100 lseo 100 





In explanation of this schedule, we de- 
sire to call attention to several important 
features : 

1. With a view to unification in grade 
work, the emphasis by time is placed 
upon two or three lines of work in the 
first three years and upon three or four 
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subjects in all grades above the third 
year. This means that the subjects em- 
phasized in bold-face figures shall be 
considered as fundamental in the work 
of the successive years or grades and pro- 
ficiency in these studies shall determine 
largely the pupil’s right to promotion. 

2. While certain elements of all 
branches are taught in each grade of the 
course, all the branches are not neces- 
sarily distinct or separate in each grade. 
Language in the first grade, for example, 
includes geography and history, and 
while certain torms and facts are taught 
which relate to the minor subjects, the 
chief end in view is to make first-year 
pupils strong in reading and language, 
and to train their bodies to respond 
promptly to desired or directed action. 
In the eighth year special emphasis is 
placed upon arithmetic and history as 
subjects which should now become major 
studies, while certain other branches 
which were made prominent in lower 
grades become minors. 

3. Language is considered a major 
study throughout the course and should 
have due attention in every grade. 

4. Geography in the seventh and eighth 
years may be studied and taught in its 
topical relation with history. 

5. Reading is made a basic study only 
through the first six years, after which it 
is closely associated with history and 
language. 


The report as a whole, while yet in- 
complete and manifestly imperfect, is 
presented to the Convention for careful 
study and helpful criticism, in the hope 
that out of this first effort on the part of 
the committee, may come that which 
shall more fully represent the best thought 
of those who work in and for the public 
schools of the State. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. M. BERKEy, 
City Superintendent Johnstown, 
A. Duncan Yocum,* 
City Superintendent Chester, 
N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, 
R. K. BUEHRLE, 
City Superintendent Lancaster, 
JAmEs M. CouGHLIN, 
City Superintendent Wilkes-Barre, 
L. E. McGiInngs, 
City Superintendent Steelton, 
R. T. ADAms, 
City Superintendent Lebanon. 
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MINORITY REPORT. 


The minority report of this committee 
was submitted by Supt. A. D. Yocum, of 
Chester, as foilows: 


It is but proper that I should explain my 
qualified assent to the report of the com- 
mittee asa whole. My individual wish has 
been that its work should be confined to the 
enunciation of definite principles of selec- 
tion and their application as specifically as 

ossible to the subject-matter customarily 
included under each common school branch. 
The result would have been the elimination 
of certain classes of material, and the reten- 
tion of others, not by majority vote, or even 
unanimous consent, but for definitely stated 
reasons universal in their validity. The 
consequent recommendations would not 
perhaps have been unanimously adopted, 
but substantial agreement would almost 
certainly have been reached as to the essen- 
tiality of by far the greater proportion of 
the proposed subject-matter. This would 
have fixed the maximum constant possible 
in the elementary curriculum under exist- 
ing conditions, and have reduced to a mini- 
mum the portion which would vary with 
locality. 

To omit definite enunciation of our prin- 
ciples of selection makes our recommenda- 
tions appear to be the formulation of arbi- 
trary opinions, which can have weight only 
with those who have confidence in our per- 
sonal judgment or happen to have opinions 
agreeing with our own. To present the de- 
tailed subject-matter thus recommended, in 
the shape of a course of study however 
tentative, is to confuse the problem of selec- 
tion with that of distribution. Both vary- 
ing local conditions and the fact that such 
distribution in certain cases is based upon 
the substitution of more or less arbitrary 
individual opinion for the scientific deter- 
mination of matters yet in greet f 
makes any general agreement extremely 
improbable. For example, while we can 
all agree as to the fundamental number facts 
to be taught, we are probably hopelessly 
divided upon the extent to which they 
should be formally taught during the first 
school year. At present I have such teach- 
ing in my own schools, and shall continue 
to have it until the practice has been scien- 
tifically tested. When comparative tests 
sufficiently general to have universal valid- 
ity demonstrate that it is wrong, I shall 
abandon it, but not on majority vote. So 
with many similar questions such as 
phonetic spelling, the point where formal 
work in geography should begin, etc. Let 
us first determine what we shall teach, and 
leave to a future not necessarily remote, the 
determinating of when and how long. If 
the discussion enters upon this latter phase 
of the question, it can have no definite 
result. 

In justice to myself, I must make one 
further comment. When I completed my 
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sub-report, I found that it was almost as 
long as the remaining reports put together. 
Much explanation is necessary to show why 
geography and nature-study should not 
together take in all out doors. As conden- 
sation was of course necessary, I cut it down 
two-thirds; the chairman has found it neces- 
sary to still further dissect it in order to 
give it the same rhetorical form as the re- 
mainder of the report. Against this latter 
modification I cannot but protest—not 
against the boiling down, but as to what 
was boiled out. I should like permission 
to re-insert my brief formulation of the 
principles determining my selection of ma- 
terial, and should have preferred a general 
detailing of cnnapentenh waite similar to 
that under nature study to the formal course 
of study which the chairman has inserted. 
I also feel that the percentage of agreement 
indicated in the comments of fifty repre- 
sentative Pennsylvania school men upon 
the general recommendations specifying 
essential geographical facts should not 
have been omitted on the ground that other 
sub-committees failed to make similar re- 
port. Itis only by stating why we recom- 
mend, and discovering how far others will 
agree, that the committee can carry out the 
purpose for which it has been appointed. 

I am in such hearty accord with the com- 
mittee in its general recommendation, that 
only a high appreciation of the importance 
of its work leads me for the sake of consist- 
ency to risk appearing as a dissenter on the 
points specified. 

The report was, on motion, thrown open 
for general discussion. 

Supt. J. B. Richey, of McKeesport, 
commended the report highly. He dis- 
sented from the committee on their re- 
port on arithmetic, as he thinks the text- 
book of no value until children are in 
their fifth year. He also dissented from 
the view taken of oral arithmetic, and 
would not have algebra or geometry be- 
low the high school. In a recent inves- 
tigation that he has made in the subject 
he finds the schools that have been teach- 
ing algebra and geometry in the grades 
are now dropping it out. He does not 
believe in throwing away the spelling 
book. It should be used in all grades 
above the first, and spelling should be 
taught incidentally in connection with the 
other branches. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, sug- 
gested that the discussion of this report 
be postponed for a year in order that the 
superintendents may have time to look 
the matter over previous to discussion 
next year. He thought that discussion 
now would be hasty and ill-advised. 
He commended the report, but suggested 





that the committee be continued for 
another year. 

Supt. J. M. Berkey, of Johnstown, ex- 
plained that the committee desired to 
have the report accepted and a committee 
appointed to make extended inquiries 
and further report next year. He sug- 
gested that Supt. Coughlin be asked to 
explain the schedule in full. The report 
deals largely in the statement of essential 
particulars recognized in educational 
work as fundamental in the teaching of 
the branches; such principles as are ac- 
cepted and endorsed as outlining the work 
for the several grades. It was not the 
purpose of the committee to outline a 
complete detailed course of study, but 
rather to present some tangible outline of 
essentials in grade work which would 
serve as a basis for general study and crit- 
icism during the year, and which would 
lead eventually to something complete 
and comprehensive in a later report. 

Supt. Jas. M. Coughlin, of Wilkes- 
Barre: There is a growing sentiment on 
the part of the general public that the 
courses of study in the schools of the 
county are too crowded. During the 
years of educational growth new studies 
have not only been added but the subject- 
matter of the studies themselves has been 
largely increased. As many of these 
studies are required by law, the question 
before us is how we can comply with the 
law without unnecessarily increasing the 
amount of work. To do this you classify 
the studies themselves as preparatory and 
real. A preparatory study is taken that 
the student may prepare to take up real 
study. A preparatory study should be 
entered at the beginning of the course and 
the greater portion of such study is to be 
associated with the subject for which it is 
a preparation. A real study would bea 
minor at the beginning of a course, say at 
six years of age, and become a major 
study at the close of the elementary 
course. I might say that learning to read 
would be a major study at the beginning 
of the course and arithmetic a minor study 
at the time, and that to the latter I would 
give little or no time during the first and 
second years. That learning to read 
would be a memory study and arithmetic 
would be a thought study ; that a mem- 
ory study largely belongs to the early 
years of a course, and thought study to 
the more advanced years, in which the 
logical powers of the mind are better de- 
veloped. The allotment of time to each 
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study given in the chart was not to indi- 
cate to others what should be done, but 
rather to give an expression of the rela- 
tive value »f such studies. The principle 
involved is the relation of work to mind 
activity and the relation of work to prac- 
tical utility ; that is to say, that studies 
required in the schools do not always 
stand for the same values, and that a 
study may deserve a greater value at one 
period in the course than at another be- 
cause of the fact that one may appeal to 
the logical powers of the mind while 
another may strengthen the memory. 

Supt. R. T. Adams, of Lebanon: As a 
member of the committee, I desire that 
this report should be looked into carefully 
by the superintendents of the department, 
and that they should report on the work 
at the next meeting. 

Supt. E. E. Miller, of Bradford, said 
that he used the text-book in arithmetic 
in the second grade, and believed that 
the committee had made a mistake in 
advising that it be kept from the children 
until the fourth grade. We cannot make 
everything practical, and as an illustra- 
tion he alluded to gymnasium work, 
which is not of immediate value. He 


would have algebra in the seventh grade 


and would use the spelling book. Itisa 
great mistake to throw the latter away. 
The children need it and the teacher 
needs it. Oral spelling cannot be taught 
in the first grade because the pupils do 
not know the letters. The committee 
omits too much in arithmetic. ‘‘ Longi- 
tude and time’’ is needed in the study 
of geography, and if not studied in the 
grades it must be studied in the high 
school. He also would have some of 
the mensuration taught which the com- 
mittee has omitted. 

Supt. A. Wanner, of York, introduced 
algebra in the eighth grade to aid in 
strengthening the thought power of 
pupils. He finds that they acquire 
strength from its study, besides greatly 
improving their work in arithmetic. He 
believes in introducing. civics before the 
eighth grade. 

Supt. D. A. Harman, of Hazleton: 
What we want in all our teaching is the 
application of general principles. No- 
body can decide how mach time to give 
to reading, arithmetic and the other 
branches unless his decision is based 
upon principles of teaching. Different 
sections of the state require different 
times for the several branches. I would 
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suggest that the committee give the 
association what they can ascertain con- 
cerning the general conditions of work in 
the different sections of the state, and 
that they do not try to apportion time 
among the different branches. 

Supt. S. H. Dean, of Mt. Carmel: 
Some children have entirely too¥'much 
work to do, but they get some work that 
creates an appetite for what will do them 
much good. From this comes the desire 
for study. He commended the report 
very highly but thought the discussion 
should be postponed for a year. 

Supt. Charles Lose, of Williamsport, 
asked that the committee be allowed to 
answer questions relating to the”report. 
Permission was granted. Asi) 

Supt. A. D. Yocum, of Chester, in 
answer to question, said that the prin- 
ciples of elimination were very clearly 
stated at the Atlanta meeting of the N. 
E. A., last year, by Dr. McMurray ; that 
this committee adopted many of the sug- 
gestions found there; that he believed 
the papers should have been given in full 
so that each member of the committee 
could state the general principles under- 
lying the subject discussed, thus apply- 
ing them specifically to the branch under 
discussion. He does not believe that the 
specific report, as a composite report, can 
be accepted by the department. 

Prin. C. E. Dickey, of Avalon, com- 
mended the report. He believes that we 
can formulate a minimum course of study; 
if more can be done in particular schools, 
the course can easily be supplemented. 

Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, 
said that the committee had not only 
conferred together but with nearly all 
the superintendents of the state, so that 
the report is a statement of the opinions 
of probably two-thirds of the superintend- 
ents of the state. 

Supt. Lose suggested that the report 
might be published in full as the results 
of this general inquiry. 

Prof. H. H. Spayd, of Minersville, in- 
quired if these principles are not well 
known to all of us. You can’t teach 
arithmetic in the lowest grade because 
the children have not reached the age for 
such reasoning : but you can teach read- 
ing, in which the memory plays so large 
apart. Principles are sometimes violated 
by teachers and directors, but the super- 
intendent should see that this is not done. 

Supt. Addison Jones, of West Chester, 
moved that the report be spread upon the 
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minutes, that the committee be continued 
and that this Department ask the Execu- 
tive Committee of the State Association 
for the sum of $50 from the interest of the 
Permanent Fund for the expenses of this 
Committee on Research. This motion 
was carried unanimously. 
Adjourned. 





TWO TEACHERS. 





BY PROF. T. S. LOWDEN, INDIANA. 





WO teachers I well know—Miss H, 
who has been teaching thirty-five 
years in a ward school of a certain city, 
and is still teaching there; the other, 
Miss E, who has taught some twenty 
years here and there. My readers will be 
able to anticipate much of the life and 
work of Miss H when I say that she has 
not been tardy to her work once in all 
these years. Surely ‘‘not to be tardy’’ is 
not all there is in teaching, and yet what 
a strong index to one’s life; at least it is 
so in that of Miss H. It is not difficult 
to understand why she has held her posi- 
tion when others time and time again 
have come and gone. No matter what 
political disturbances, church and social 
upheavals, accumulation of petty troub- 
les have shaken up the school adminis- 
tration and changed educational policies, 
here is a life sufficiently efficient to live 
supremely secure through it all. Yet 
Miss H has never been physically an 
amazon, but she has taken care of her 
health—regular in all her habits, punc- 
tual toduty,'studious, affable, enthusiastic 
and devoted to her work. She is not a 
college graduate, not even professionally 
trained in the normal school; and yet she 
has no small liberal education, and un- 
like many a college graduate has large 
and rich resources from whence without 
apparent effort she draws specific knowl- 
edge, and is not cramped in her methods 
of teaching by rules, diagrams, outlines 
and other ‘‘fixtures too numerous to 
mention,’’ that too often characterize the 
teaching of the professionally trained. 
Are there low rates for travel to the 
mountains, the ocean, historic spots, art 
galleries? If it be vacation time Miss H 
is sure to make use of these ‘‘teachers’ 
opportunities.’’ For recreation and pleas- 
ure? Directly unmindful of self she has 
the next year’s reading, history, geogra- 
phy and literature classes in view. On 
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entering her schoolroom you would be 
surprised to find so many books, pictures 
and cabinets. Does the lesson in any 
way touch Agassiz? Then the pebble 
from his grave is passed around the class, 
and all have a look at the picture of the 
crude boulder which marks the resting- 
place of the master scientist. Is it the 
Mountain and the Squirrel that the class 
is reading? Then the minds of the pu- 
pils are aglow to the interpretation of the 
poem through the material presence of 
‘little things’’ gathered from the haunts 
frequented by the sage. Officially her 
superior, I often found myself drawn into 
her school to see her teach, hear her in- 
struction, especially when, Antonio-like, 
I found myself sad and knew not why. 
What a pleasure it was to have her as a 
student! In a class of fifty teachers intel- 
lectually she easily led the rest. Such 
has been the influence of Miss H on com- 
munity S that it can never remunerate 
her for her services. The reward for such 
a life will continue to have a shortage 
this side of heaven. Many a pair of 
shoes and trousers has been quietly 
bought and sent to shoeless feet and 
meagerly clad bodies. Yet with all her 
devotion to school and church and fre- 
quent charities to the poor, she may be 
called truly thrifty, for she owns a pieas- 
ant little house with its lawn, flowers, 
garden and trees, and four or five thous- 
and dollars besides. What a life! What 
a work ! 

But what of Miss E? Well, compar- 
isons are odious. However, let it be said 
that she possessed some scholarship, nor- 
mal school equipment, a little ill-health, 
and not so much common sense, Her 
enthusiasm went out in scolding and 
nagging ; her life-manifestations seemed 
a sort of general biliousness. She was an 
expert in stirring up bad blood in the boys 
or ruffling up the feathers of the girls. 
It was a rare day, a real June school day, 
when all went well with her and hers. 
It was a part of her daily programme, 
unless interdicted by the powers that 
be, to detain late after closing time from 
one to forty pupils, much to the delight 
of some, but greatly to the dissatisfaction 
of the parents that wanted their children 
home at a seasonable hour. And yet it 
would be unfair, not the truth, to say 
that Miss E had no qualifications for 
teaching. She was painstaking. The 
boys found her so, and likewise the girls. 
The former were obliged to get gerun- 
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dives, gerunds, paraphrastics and infini- 
tives, while the latter could not escape 
the inevitable profit and loss, commission 
and discounts. This was all good, but how 
she did pound it into them. It was a 
pound allthetime. A little genuine good 
health, good will, less talk and a little 
common sense would have done much 
more and saved great wear and tear. She 
could be tormented ; she would be tor- 
mented. The boys knew this, and being 
practical, as boys usually are, made use 
of their knowledge. She never became 
aware of their tactics. It never occured 
to her why they took such keen delight 
in exasperating her, and consequently 
she was all eyed and eared to their num- 
erous petty faults, and had always at 
hand rich subject-matter for ‘‘ scolding 
and nagging themes.”’ 

One September a sturdy fifteen-year-old 
boy came to the office to be placed prop- 
erly in the grades. I saw at a glance that 
Jim was a rollicking, free-go easy, teas- 
ing, tormenting youth, but from his place 
of residence he fell to the lot of Miss E. 
The day was scarcely over before Miss E 
and Jim understood each other ; that is, 
in their way. Jim saw opportunity for a 
good time, and a good time under such 


opportune conditions he would have. 
The contest soon assumed such propor- 
tions that I was obliged to transfer Jim 
across the city, where he fell into the 


hands of Miss H. I had gone over on 
Friday and told’ Miss H of the transfer 
that I was about to make. She asked, 
‘*Do you think it is wise to send him to 
me?’’ I replied that I should be content 
only in placing Jim with her. Then said 
she, ‘‘I’ll try him and will do my best 
by him.’’ Soon Monday morning I took 
Jim over to Miss H. She greeted him 
with a cordial good morning, and said : 
‘*What a big, strong, healthy-looking 
boy you are, Jim! Just the boy I want. 
I have been wishing for such a boy for 
days to come, that he might lead our 
line of march. I have just the seat that 
will fit you. Come, seeit.’’ I had given 
Miss H some data touching Jim on 
Friday, and she had carefully considered 
the case, had planned for it, and was 
ready to win Jim when he came. Now 
Jim was a natural-born leader of boys, and 
wanted to lead them, and was not happy 
when not doing so. He was soon at home 
at the head of the line of march and in 
his school work. Jim led the boys in line 
of march, but Miss H led Jim in all his 
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work. Often is it true even with men 
that they must appear to themselves to be 
leaders to be really led. So Miss H and 
Jim, too, had an understanding, but how 
different from the one he had had with 
Miss E. Much depends upon the nature 
of the understanding. Wherein lay the 
difference in these two understandings? 
Miss H knows boys, little boys, big boys, 
fifteen-year-old boys, and the avenues 
therefrom that lead tomanhood. Onthe 
other hand, it has never occurred to Miss 
E that a fifteen-year-old boy is in any 
wise different from a six-year or a sixty- 
year-old boy. Such feeble powers of dis- 
crimination and lack of heart power must 
make the ‘‘teaching act’’ a burden to 
teacher, pupils and parents. 

What if our boys, and our girls, too, 
might always come under the wholesome 
tuition of the sweet-spirited, hopeful, ex- 
perienced, gentlewomanly ‘‘young lady’’ 
of fifty or sixty summers, whose life is 
and always has been ‘‘in June;’’ and even 
now, when this season is passing, she 
need not mentally be aware nor physically 
feel that December is approaching. Great 
is the personality and efficiency of the 
teacher who can stay the June and hold 
off the December. For such an one there 
is no such phrase as ‘‘ tenure of office”’ 
in teaching. She dies in the June-time 
of life at the post of duty.—Zducation. 


BOOKS AS FRIENDS. 


AID old Richard Baxter, ‘‘ Great store 
of all sorts of good books ( through 
the great mercy of God) are common 
among us. He that cannot buy may 
borrow.’’ That was not strictly true 
when Baxter wrote. He referred to a rela- 
tively small and select part of the popula- 
tion—the educated, reading public. But 
it is actually and literally true of almost 
the whole people of the United States in 
the twentieth century. Libraries beset us 
on all sides; in the cities they may al- 
ways be found ; they are not lacking in 
the small towns, and the traveling librar- 
ies and the booksellers make it easy for 
the dweller in the remotest countryside 
to buy or to borrow. Education has been 
greatly extended, or at least so much ed 
ucation as fits one for the understanding 
and enjoyment of most useful and enter- 
taining books ; the habit of reading some- 
thing has seized upon the nation, and 
everybody recognizes the fact that a man 
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who ignores good books is depriving 
himself of one of the essential means of 
cultivating his mind. 

If there was need ofa professor of books 
when Emerson declared that libraries 
were the real universities, the need is 
more insistent now. There may have 
been a time when a man like Scaliger 
could traverse the whole field of learning, 
but that time is now past. Books are 
numbered by the million ; subjects of dis- 
cussion have multiplied innumerably ; 
learning has been specialized ; there is a 
sharp division of labor in the realm of 
scholarship, and so vast is the supply of 
books and so great is the annual output 
that no mind and no industry can even 
glance at the whole or any considerable 
part of it. The part of wisdom is, then, 
to select the best and to hold fast to that 
which is good. 

There are many readers, but few who 
know howtoread.. The multitudes treat 
books as ‘‘time-killers,’’ mere diverting 
acquaintances, passers-by who amuse the 
tedium of an idle hour. The wise few 
grip to the few good books as to tried 
friends, cherish them, learn and inwardly 
digest the wit, the wisdom and spirit of 
the great minds, and take profit by them. 
The rapid and insatiate readers of all the 
vapid trash of the hour have contracted 
a disease ; the readers who read to know 
and cleave to the choice spirits adopt the 
course which makes them worthy of their 
company. 

There is an old saying, ‘‘ Beware of 
the man of one book,’’ which is full of 
meaning. Let a man know Shakespeare, 
or Cervantes, or Burke, or the Bible, and 
that man is superior in taste, wit, knowl- 
edge of the universal human heart to 
another of like original ability who has 
been skimming over the ‘‘ salt marshes”’ 
of literature or hanging about the back 
door of the temple of letters. It requires 
some conscious effort and intelligence 
and guidance and determination to choose 
the best, to acquire the habit of profitable 
reading. Some one has said that a man 
is just as likely to be born with a high 
hat on his head as with a good taste for 
books. ‘‘To go wrong is natural; to go 
right is discipline.’’ 

The counselors on reading are legion, 
from Cicero’s noble praise of reading to 
acute advice by our own contemporaries. 
Some of the most interesting and valu- 
ble of this counsel may be found in 
Goethe’s advice to Eckermann ; in Rus- 
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kin’s ‘‘Sesame and Lilies;’’ Carlyle’s 
Edinburgh address ; Lowell’s discourses; 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Essays ;’’ John Mor- 
ley’s occasional addresses ; Frederic Har- 
rison’s ‘‘The Choice of Books,’ and 
Emerson’s ‘‘ Essay on Books.’’ It is re- 
cognized to be a hopeless task to name 
the particular books which every one 
should read, because different minds and 
temperaments require different reading, 
but there has been no wiser advice toward 
the forming of a sound taste than that 
given by Goethe to Eckermann: ‘‘ Taste 
is only to be educated by contemplation 
not of the tolerably good, but of the truly 
excellent. I therefore show you only 
the best works, and when you are 
grounded in these you will have a stand- 
ard for the rest, which you will know how 
to value without overrating them. And 
I show you the best in each class, that 
you may perceive that no class is to be 
despised, but that each gives delight 
when a man of genius attains the highest 
point.”’ 

Goethe, who was an artist to the core, 
regarded a little too closely the mere 
artistic excellence of a perfomance, but 
for the general public it is to be consid- 
ered not merely whether the thing is well 
done, but is ita good thing? Schopen- 
hauer was a keen man and wrote wonder- 
fully well, but what good will it profit a 
young man to be convinced by the bril- 
liancy of the German philosopher that this 
is the worst of all possible worlds. In 
mere cleverness and readableness it may 
be doubted if in the whole range of liter- 
ature Voltaire ever was surpassed, but 
the spirit and the heart of the man and of 
his books are unsound and repulsive and 
evil in their effects. The spirit and 
grand result and their influences of the 
writer must be taken into account if we 
are to get real aid and support from his 
books. Matthew Arnold, in his dis- 
course on Emerson, brings out the idea 
clearly: ‘‘ We have not in Emerson a 
great poet, a great writer, a great philos- 
ophy-maker. His relation to us is not 
that of one of these personages; yet it is. 
a relation of, I think, even superior im- 
portance. His relation to us is more like 
that of the Roman Emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius. Marcus Aurelius is not a 
great writer, a great philusophy-maker ; 
he is the friend and aider of those who 
would live in the spirit.’’ 

If people generally were to select the 
best books of the great men who are ani- 
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mated with lofty purposes and ideals the 
influence on the world would be very 
great ; and a large proportion of those 
who read would watch ‘‘ how their books 
demean themselves’’ if they would but 
consider that in giving their time and 
attention to the ordinary and vulgar 
authors they are comparable to those who 
deliberately choose common, vulgar, evil 
or unprofitable associates when they have 
the opportunity to enter the choicest 
society of the world. 

This society of the finest and noblest 
spirits is always disengaged, as Cicero 
says ; it knows no distinctions of class or 
wealth or condition ; it waits on the whim 
of the reader; it is a solace in sickness 
and a joy in health ; it makes us contem- 
porary with all ages, and not only incul- 
cates useful and delightful knowledge, 
but fills us with courage and hope, and 
convinces us of the dignity and worth of 
man.— Phila. Ledger. 


NO WONDER THEY WIN. 


T may be useful to summarize the pro- 

cess by which, in accordance with the 
principles of Yomai, a Japanese gentle- 
man of Samurai descent, converts his 
little son into a chivalrous champion of 
the adored Sun Flag, and of Dai Nippon. 
It has always been and is still to-day, a 
process of which the far-famed ‘‘jiu- 
jitsu’’ is but a fractional element. The 
training commences almost in infancy, 
for a child of four is considered quite old 
enough to become a subject of the four 
drastic principles which enter into this 
extraordinary course of military education 
in the very home itself. These are ap- 
plied to training of the muscles, the 
stomach, the nerve and the soul. 

The discipline of the muscles consti- 
tutes the first part of the formidable pro- 
gramme. When the little lad has passed 
his fourth birthday, he is one snowy win- 
ter’s morning awakened by his father, 
and told to dress himself for his initial 
fencing lesson, from a master of the art 
of sword play. But the business of dress- 
ing is, on this occasion, simple enough, 
for the apparel donned is only a single 
thin shirt and a ‘‘ hakama,”’ or short di- 
vided skirt. The fencing master and his 
baby pupil go out together, barefooted, 
on the snow. Noticing the shivering of 
the little boy, the tutor encourages him 


with the assurance that within a very few 
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minutes he will be delightfully warm. 
The sham fight begins. Master and 
scholar have bamboo swords. The child 
wears padded gauntlets, and a face guard. 
His master, holding out the weapon, 
bids the boy strike as freely as he pleases 
at it. This is the beginning of muscle 
training for his arms. In a few minutes 
the young pupil is glowing and perspir- 
ing. He knows that he is to become one 
of his country’s champions. He has 
never belonged to himself since the mo- 
ment when his mother, as soon as she 
could take him to the temple, laid him 
on the altar, at the shrine of the guardian 
deity of the district, as a gift to the 
adored nation, and an embryo patriot- 
hero. 

Every day there must follow some 
amount of muscle-training by the practice 
of the art of sword-play. For there must 
be no relaxation. The muscles must be 
developed day by day. Then come les- 
sons in the marvellous “‘ jiu-jitsu,’’ which 
means the art of yielding, or of overcom- 
ing stronger wrestlers by the physical 
paradox of making their very strength 
their greatest disadvantage. It is the 
development of fine quality, not conspic- 
uous quantity, in the muscles which the 
Nippon trainers value. The agility of 
the well taught but slightly built wrest- 
ling contortionist is magical and well-nigh 
incredible, but long years are spent in the 
cultivation of the exacting art in which 
the eye and the perceptive faculties, as 
well as the muscular system are magnifi- 
cently trained. 

The mastering of appetite is the second 
stage of juvenile Samurai instruction. 
The stomach has to attend this severe 
school as well as the muscle. The child 
is still very young when his father sud- 
denly one day begins to theorize to him 
on|the probabilities ofa time of war. Talk- 
ing of the contingencies of a campaign, 
he explains that some day, when he is a 
grown soldier, fighting for the defense of 
his Emperor, he may be besieged in a 
fortress without food or drink. And in 
order to acquire adequate powers of en- 
durance every true young patriot of Nip- 
pon should begin betimes to practice ab- 
stinence, as if actually undergoing the 
direct ordeal of war. Now begins a 
month of semi-starvation. Nothing but 
the smallest quantity of rice that can sus- 
tain life is allowed, the only relish added 
being a few pieces of pickled ‘‘ daikon,’’ 
a popular kind of radish. But what 
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makes this period of training extra-severe 
is that hard exercise is imposed, part of 
the philosophy of the discipline being that 
a siege is anything but a time of inaction. 
‘* My friend’s father,’’ says Adachi Kin- 
nosuki, ‘‘in the days of this made-to- 
order starvation, had him climb a moun- 
tain, chop wood, roll the logs and sub- 
jected him to all manner of physical 
exertion. One day, when he was about 
fifteen years of age, he was sent out upon 
a long journey. His servant accompan- 
ied him and he was allowed to have two 
bowls of rice, a piece of dried fish and two 
cups of water a day to sustain himself. 
At one time he was sent to Mount Atago. 
He was told to spend fifteen days on the 
mountain, and to sustain himself with 
whatever he could find with his own 
hands.”’ 

In facts like these we discover the 
reason why the Japanese troops were able 
to tramp such great distances day after 
day on the rough, mountainous tracks of 
Korea to deliver three frontal attacks on 
the semi-permanent fortifications of Liao- 
yang and to master the complicated and 
tortuous Manchurian geography on the 
ridiculously scant rations of rice, dried 
fish, and a few stray pickled plums. 

Thirdly comes the discipline of nerve 
and soul. ‘‘I recall,’’ says Kinnosuki, 
‘*how we used to go to an old deserted 
house which stood on the outskirts of the 
castled town of Kameyama. ‘There was 
a genial gathering of boys, ranging from 
7 to 16 years of age. An old man, the 
most wonderful of story-tellers, presided 
over the gathering. His fund of fear- 
some ghost stories was inexhaustible. 
Behind the dilapidated house stretched a 
bamboo grove in the direction of a moss- 
covered graveyard of an ancient temple. 
The old man counted the number of his 
boy guests and took as many candles into 
the graveyard. There he lit them and 
hid them in all sorts of corners among the 
tombstones. ‘Then he came back to tell 
the most horrible stories. When the 
midnight hour came he drew lots, and 
the boy who drew No. 1 went through 
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in the black darkness of midnight to find 
one of the candles and bring it back. 
The nights selected were always stormy. 
Many a night do I remember having 
waded through the mud of the bamboo 
forest to pass into the graveyard. Butin 
more remarkable and virile days than 
ours our sires went through still more 








trying training, for when they were not 
quite ten years old they had to visit, in 
the still hours of dark nights, the decap- 
itated heads of criminals exposed on the 
highway for the ethical education of the 
passerby, and they were told to leave a 
mark upon the scaffold to show that they 
were not in a hurry to escape from the 
grim sight.’’ 

At the beginning of the present year 
Admiral Togo in a conversation said: ‘‘I 
am not a learned scholar, but from my 
youth up my masters compelled me to 
examine and carefully follow the teach- 
ings of the school of Yomai. It seems to 
me that a soldier can derive a great deal 
of benefit from the school of Yomai.’’ 
What is this famous school of Yomai of 
which such wonderful things are told by 
others, as well as Kinnosuki? It was 
simply the course in soul-training in 
which multitudes of the soldiers and sail- 
ors now at war with Russia graduated. 
It is the system of the Chinese philoso- 
pher Yomai carried out to final issues. 
The fourth step taken by the disciple of 
the old Samurai traditions is his intro- 
duction to this school of philosophy. 
Yomai emphasized above everything else 
what he styled ‘‘the dominant weight of 
the soul.’’ By this the Japanese under- 
stand the poise of nerve that can be 
shaken by nothing in life ordeath. The 
keynote of this strange philosophy is ex- 
actly the opposite of the dominant note 
in Western atheism, for it is identical with 
a conviction of absolute -deathlessness of 
the soul. To the far Eastern mind life 
is nothing but one of the many passing 
expressions of the eternal entity, the 
** noumena.’’ 

Therefore, as Kinnosuki puts it, when 
you say you have plucked a flower or 
killed a man, you have only destroyed 
one of the countless expressions of the 
eternity which you have never touched— 
which never can be touched. So there 
is no death to the Nippon warrior, except 
a phase of sleep. Vivid illustrations of 
this conviction have been supplied during 
the present conflict. There lies before 
me a Japanese print representing the 
meeting under the sea of Admiral Mak- 
haroff, who was blown up with his ship, 
and Commander Hirose, the hero of the 
bottling-up of Makharoff in Port Arthur. 
Hirose, who was blown to pieces by a 
Russian shell during his effort, said be- 
fore he met his fate: ‘‘If I die this time 
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see this work of mine completed.’’ That 
is the old Samurai accent, expressing the 
spirit that flames in millions of Japanese 
souls to-day. It luridly explains why 
the Russian press, after deriding their 
foes at first as ‘‘little brown monkeys,’’ 
have changed the epithet to ‘‘little yel- 
low devils.’’—Fall Mall Gazette. 


DO TEACHERS READ? 








‘I suppose, Mr. Greenwood, that the 
teachers who remain in town are doing a 
great deal of bard work at the public 
library,’’ remarked some one this morn- 
ing toSuperivtendent J. M. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwood, at his desk, laid down 
his pen and leaned back in his chair. 

‘*Teachers,’’ he said, ‘‘dont read. 
Teachers seldom look at anything except 
text-books. Teachers don’t know very 
much. Teachers don’t want to know 
about anything except the particular 
thing they happen to be teaching The 
narrowing effect of school teaching is 
something terrible to behold. No, sir, 
teachers who are in town are not doing 
hard work at all on their books. They 
seldom go near the library. 

‘* Of course there are lots of ambitious 
ones. -Teachers as a class are very ambi- 
tious. But their ambitions are limited 
to the one or two things they teach. The 
mind of the teacher does not grow nor- 
mally. One part of it grows abnormally 
keen, while the other part dwindles to 
nothing. Take the woman who teaches 
English grammar or rhetoric, for in- 
stance. She gets to know all the rules so 
well she can see a rhetorical or grammat- 
ical mistake as soon as the page is laid 
before her eyes. But that is all she can 
see. She loses her ideas and apprecia- 
tion. When she reads at all she is ab- 
sorbed with nothing but doubtful con- 
struction. . 

‘* The ordinary teacher acquires a ped- 
antic idea of his own importance by reason 
of constantly dealing with children. Be- 
ing constantly superior to those with 
whom you associate has a bad effect on 
any one. It has a bad effect on the 
teacher. The teacher might learn of 
other persons who are brighter than him- 
self if he would read, but he doesn’t think 
it necessary to read. 

‘**T think a minister is a good deal like 
the school teacher. You will find the 
ministers who read are very few indeed. 
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It would be a good scheme if the minis- 
ter could persuade himself into disturbing 
his own infallibility. But he cannot. 
He doesn’t read. It would be a good 
thing if he were not cocksure of himself. 
But like the school teachers, his lack of 
knowledge of human affairs betrays him. 

‘**Teachers and preachers must work 
along other lines than teaching and 
preaching, or they will become lost irre- 
deemably. A big question now is, ‘How 
can we save the school teacher?’ The 
answer is, ‘He must save himself. He 
must work along other lines than school 
teaching.’ He must read books and 
meet men and know what it is to be in 
business. 

**Too many of them are children. I 
know them. Haven’t I been a teacher 
myself for years and years ?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Whitney,’’ asked some one of 
the public librarian, ‘‘do teachers draw 
many books out of the library ?’’ 

‘* Very few. Very, very few,’’ she re- 
plied.—Kansas City Star. 


METHOD OF JESUS’ TEACHING. 








BY DR. SAMUEL WEIR. 





F we examine the work of Jesus simply 
as that ofa reformer, we must note that 
he saw the need of the time, and perceived 
that a retention of the old customs, and 
a continued observation of the great mass 
of tradition which had developed among 
his people, would not restore that sim- 
plicity and purity of life which were to 
be valued above all external accretions of 
form and ceremony, and through which 
alone a regeneration of society could be 
effected. The new conditions needed 
new remedies. Hence he made it a con- 
stant aim to impress upon the people the 
fact that the demand of the hour was for 
a radical reform. ‘‘ No man putteth a 
piece of undressed cloth on to an old gar- 
ment lest the new taketh from the old, 
and the rent is made worse.’’ ‘‘ No man 
putteth new wine into old bottles lest the 
bottles burst and the wine be lost.’’ It 
was of no use to defend the existing 
forms and formalism, for there was need 
of a new life and a new spirit. There 
was no place for national and Pharasaic 
pride, but there was need of a broad out- 
look, of a sense of universal brotherhood, 
ofa generous feeling of sympathy and af- 
fection, instead of the formal morality en- 
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joined by tradition. Twocommandments 
were absolute, and these formed the 
essence of the whole law, which was in- 
deed only their expression under various 

_Yelations. They were: first, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind ;’’ and second, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.’”’ No more quibbling about 
letters and dots, about forms and atti- 
tudes. The root of the whole matter 
was to be found in a pure heart and in 
love and duty towards God and towards 
man. The fetters which had hindered 
the free spirit should be broken, and the 
people should rejoice in judgment, mercy 
and faith. 

The whole burden of the Sermon on 
the Mount is a demand for sincerity, for 
right motives, for purity of heart, for 
unfeigned faith and good will, and an 
emphatic protest against the undue prom- 
inence of ceremonial, and the disposition 
to judge one another by external stand- 
ards. In the same spirit is the com- 
mendation of the woman who washed 
the feet of Jesus, and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head, as over against 
Simon, whose intense pride of ceremonial 
righteousness had led him to omit certain 
courtesies which were due to a guest, 
either from a feeling of superiority or 
from a desire to humiliate Jesus. The 
spontaneous outburst of love from the 
heart, newly awakened, and inspired with 
new hope and a desire to quit the old life 
of impure morals and of unhappy mind, 
was of more value, even though it should 
break with propriety and ceremonial, 
than the external conformity which 
lacked heart and vitality. This is illus- 
trated, also, in the sermon when Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, you shall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven.’’ The 
scribes and Pharisees are in your eyes 
the examples of devotion to righteous- 
ness. They tithe anise and mint and 
cummin. They observe the fasts, and 
pray often, and afflict themselves with 
much religious devotion. The ceremon- 
ies which they observe are minute and 
numerous, and hence burdensome. But 
your righteousness must go beyond this. 
Impossible, might one declare. How can 
it be? How far beneath that standard 
do we live now? How can we measure 





up to a higher standard? Not the least 
of these commandments can be broken 
without condemnation. Well might they 
ask: Who is sufficient for these things? 
Who can endure them ? 

Yes, your righteousness shall exceed 
that o1 Pharisees, hut it will be at the 
same time less. It will be more in heart, 
but it will demand less punctilious ad- 
herences to the letter. It will be more 
in purity, but it will be less observant 
of useless legal traditions. It will be 
more in life, but less in formal ceremon- 
ies. It will be spontaneous, free. It 
will have loftier ideals. It will follow nob- 
ler impulses. It will be based on self-reali- 
zation, the moral realization,of the self. It 
will be supported by faith in God and inits 
own ideals. It will follow the principle 
that the life is more than meat. Instead 
of a command against murder, you shall 
be forbidden to say to your brother, Thou 
fool. Instead of a command against 
adultery, you shall not look upon a 
woman to lust after her, but on the other 
hand, you shall cast no stones at those 
who fall in their weakness. Let them go 
and sin no more. No longer an eye for 
an eye, but blessed are the peacemakers. 
No longer love your friends and hate 
your enemies, but love all men. The 
principle of good will towards all, of uni- 
versal brotherhood, the all-inclusive law 
of love is supreme. ‘‘ For does not your 
Heavenly Father send his rain on the 
just and on the unjust? Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your Heavenly Father is 
perfect.’’ 

In agreement with this general charac- 
ter of his teaching, Jesus manifested deep 
sympathy for the earnest inquirer after 
truth. Often, indeed, the spirit and man- 
ner of his teaching are marked by a sim- 
plicity, and indicate an attitude of equal- 
ity between teacher and learner, appar- 
ently out of harmony with the exalted 
opinion of his person almost universally 
held by the church. A very good illus- 
tration of this patient, sympathetic re- 
moval of prejudice by a gradual impar- 
tation of truth is the conversation with 
the woman at the well in Samaria. Her 
gross literalism, which hinders an under- 
standing of his word, and her race preju- 
dice give way toa curious but inconsid- 
erate desire, which, under the moral 
probing of the great Physician, is changed 
into a profound and intense longing. At 
last the truth takes possession of her, and, 
overcome by her joy, she forgets her er- 
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rand, and hastens to tell the villagers of 
the great discovery she has made. God 
is a spirit, and he is the God of the Jews 
as well as of the Samaritans, and he has 
no preference either for Jerusalem or Sa- 
maria, and Jacob’s well is nothing in 
comparison with moral regeneration and 
satisfaction. She had found the Messiah. 
What an unpromising pupil in the begin- 
ning, what a transformation at the end ! 
Jesus himself was a Hebrew, but what 
were race distinctions to him? The at- 
titude of the teacher should be that of 
self-forgetfulness and readiness to sacri- 
fice. The appropriate metaphor is that 
of the good shepherd who giveth his life 
for the sheep. 

There was, of course, much of stern 
tebuke against the scribes and Pharisees 
and doctors of the law, inasmuch as they 
were binding burdens on the people 
which they themselves could not bear, 
and especially as they opposed the only 
teaching which was calculated to liberate 
and elevate the people. The good shep- 
herd must defend the sheep against the 
wolf, no matter in what guise he might 
appear. Insincerity and hypocrisy must 
be exposed, and the people warned 
against deception. Hence Jesus rebuked 
the offenders with fearlessness. 

Observe in the next place the principle 
of adaptation in Jesus’ teaching. It was 
no easy thing to convey truths so pro- 
found to people of various mental qualifi- 
cations, and especially to a people unac- 
customed to spiritual and ideal concep- 
tions. So he himself was aware that 
some seed would be unproductive for 
want of favorable soil; others would be 
destroyed by the absorption and the 
cares of daily life; but some would fall 
into good ground, and would take root 
under right conditions. In conformity 
with this hope, and in view of the con- 
tinuation of his reform, he chose special 
disciples, who should be under special 
discipline and instruction, that they 
might learn the deeper truths of the gos- 
pel, and become trained in those qualities 
which would fit them for carrying on the 
work. This may, perhaps, be called the 
higher education, as compared with the 
more accidental and less systematic in- 
struction of the people. These disciples 
saw the pattern according to which the 
Master taught the people, and were them- 
selves sent out at least once to test their 
own ability as teachers. No doubt they 
learned through their own brief interval 
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of practice to appreciate the method 
which their Master himself employed in 
instructing the multitudes. 

Here we must notice a difference be- 
tween the method adopted in training 
the disciples and that employed with the 
people in general. When some of the 
disciples asked him why he taught the 
people in parables he replied, ‘‘ Unto you 
it is given to know the mystery of the 
kingdom, but to them it is not given,’’ 
an answer which admits indeed of two 
interpretations. On the one hand, it 
might seem that the teaching intended 
for the disciples had a sort of esoteric 
character which excluded it from the 
majority, and that for this reason the 
truth was veiled under the form of para- 
bolic statement, and no doubt some of the 
parables served this purpose. But, on 
the other hand, more generally the para- 
ble was the only form under which spiri- 
tual or idealistic teaching could be im- 
parted to a people so little accustomed to 
find the deeper meaning of things, and 
with so little aspiration towards the 
higher conceptions after which the culti- 
vated soul might aspire. The parable 
conveyed, in the form of a likeness or a 
parallel drawn from ,the physical world 
or from the practical common life, truths 
of an ideal or spiritual character. Just 
as all or nearly all our words for mental 
phenomena are borrowed from the physi- 
cal realm, so in many very apt parallels 
there may be found by the skillful teacher 
a means of awakening new conceptions, 
of elevating the hopes or aspirations, of 
illustrating the principles of the ideal 
moral order, whose life and laws have 
certain points of contact, not to be taken 
too literally, of course, with common af- 
fairs and with nature. 

This matter is well stated by Professor 
Trench in his introduction to the Notes 
on the Parables (page 27). He says: 
‘* Thus it was provided for us by a wis- 
dom higher than our own, and all our at- 
tempts to disengage ourselves wholly 
from sensuous images must always in the 
end be unsuccessful. It will be only a 
changing of our images and that for the 
worse; a giving-up of living realities which 
truly stir the heart, and getting dead meta- 
physical abstractions in their room. The 
aim of the teacher who would find his 
way to the hearts and understandings of 
his hearers will never be to keep down 
the parabolic element in his teaching, but 
rather to make as much and as frequent 
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use of itas he can. And to do this effec- 
tually will need a fresh effort of his own ; 
for while all language is, and of necessity 
must be, more or less figurative, yet long 
familiar use has worn out the freshness 
of the stamp (who, for example, that 
speaks of insulting, retains the lively 
image of leaping on the prostrate body of 
a foe); so that to create a powerful im- 
pression, language must be recalled, 
minted and issued anew, cast into novel 
forms as was done by Him of whom it is 
said, that without a parable (apafoA4) in 
its widest sense spake he nothing to his 
hearers ; that is, he gave no doctrine in 
an abstract form, no skeleton of truth, 
but all clothed, as it were, with flesh and 
blood. . .. There is a natural delight 
which the mind has in this manner of 
teaching, appealing as it does, not to the 
understanding only, but to the feelings, 
to the imagination, and, in short, to the 
whole man, calling as it does the whole 
man with all his powers and faculties 
into pleasurable activity ; and things thus 
learned with delight are the longest re- 
membered. 

** Had our Lord spoken naked spiritual 
truth, how many of his words, partly 
from his hearers’ lack of interest in them, 
partly from their lack of insight, would 
have passed away from their hearts and 
memories, leaving scarcely a trace be- 
hind? But being imparted to them in 
this form, under some lively image, in 
some short and perhaps seemingly para- 
doxical sentence, or in some brief but 
interesting narrative, they awakened at- 
tention, excited inquiry, and even if the 
truth did not at the moment, by the help 
of the illustration used, find an entrance 
into the mind, yet the words must thus 
often have fixed themselves in their 
memories and remained by them. . . 
His words laid up in the memory were 
to many that heard him like the money 
of another country ; unavailable it might 
be for present use,—of which they knew 
not the value, and only dimly knew that 
it had a value,—but which yet was 
ready in their hand when they reached 
that land and were naturalized in it.’’ 

For many teachers this method has its 
dangers, in that they are inclined to 
make the comparison too bald, or they 
seek to make the connection realistic ; 
and instead of elevating the conception 
or drawing out aspiration through the 
parallel, they degrade the mental and 
moral to the level of the physical and 
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reduce the purest sentiments and noblest 
ideals of man, in which his best life con- 
sists, to the level of mere physical pains 
and pleasures, or to molecular movements. 
in the brain. The connection must not 
be made realistic, but must retain its true 
significance as a parallel. How much 
unfortunate discussion have we had in 
recent years about natural. law in the 
spiritual world, about mental and mole- 
cular parallelism, mind and body as two 
aspects of the same thing, society as an 
organism and the like, until by frequent 
repetition of the figure, under the fancy 
that we were dealing with a reality, we 
have almost forgotten that we are some- 
thing more than a curiously contrived 
machine or a highly sensitive organism 
whose only function is to absorb from en- 
vironment everything that is agreeable 
and to repel everything that displeases. 
On the other hand, there are those who 
find it easier to tell a story than to teach; 
to amuse the children than to train or in- 
struct them; those whose figures and 
metaphors bear no relation to the subject- 
matter in hand, being illustrations which 
do not illustrate, definitions which make 
nothing clearer, hiding ignorance and 
confusing knowledge with a multitude of 
words. This might open for us the whole 
subject of illustration and its place in 
teaching, but we must content ourselves 
with the observation that the purpose of 
illustration is to illustrate, and that when 
the illustration becomes itself the chief 
object of attention, or is made the major 
part of instruction, it has not only failed 
of its purpose but has become a hindrance 
to true success. 

To the people, then, he spoke in para- 
bles, to the disciples often also, in short 
sentences, often through well-directed 
questions, intended to draw out and cor- 
rect their views, or again through the 
varied experience and the round of their 
daily life. Questions and incidents were 
also employed as the point of approach 
for the instruction of the people, and 
frequently their own words were used as 
the foundation for a refutation of their 
errors or for the enlargement of their 
knowledge and the expansion of their 
minds. Every striking incident was an 
opportunity. But it was not used in the 
way of persistent urging or of inappropri- 
ate preaching, for always the same broad 
spirit of sympathy for man and of interest 
in the growing soul characterized the 
teaching of Jesus, There is no sign of 
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the nagging spirit, but every opportunity 
for assisting the natural unfolding of the 
inner life is seized upon. 

The parables are chiefly to be found in 
the first three Gospels. The fourth deals 
more frequently in allegorical representa- 
tion, which serves essentially the same 
purpose and differs mainly in form. ‘‘I 
am the true vine and my Father is the 
husbandman. Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit he taketh away, and 
every branch that beareth fruit he pur- 
geth it that it may bring forth more fruit. 
Already ye are clean because of the word 
which I have spoken unto you. Abide 
in meandIin you. As the branch can- 
not bear fruit of itself except it abide in 
the vine, so neither can ye except ye 
abide in me.’’ ‘‘I am the good shep- 
herd; the good shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep.’”” ‘‘I am the bread of 
heaven.’’ There is perhaps even more 
danger of too much literalism in the in- 
terpretation of the allegory than in the 
case of the parable. Thus too much liter- 
alism has been a mistake to be deeply 
deplored in New Testament interpreta- 
tion. Both in the use and the interpre- 
tation of figurative language great care 
must be taken. But how valuable it is 
for those who know how to use it! And 
how inestimable such a method is as a 
shell into which to place truth for pro- 
tection until the mind grows to its under- 
standing! ‘‘I have many things to say 
unto vou, but ye cannot bear them now.”’ 
They can only be put in the allegorical 
form or but darkly hinted at. Yet they 
will remain in the soil till the springtime 
of life, or the stirring of the subsoil, 
which the circumstances of life will bring 
about, starts them to germinating. The 
wise teacher looks towards the future and 
plants seeds for later developing and 
reaping. Much of literature is of this 
character, and many things which are 
learned in childhood in the form of liter- 
ature are understood only when the storms 
of life have begun to rage. Meantime 
they are the occasion for frequent medi- 
tation, or, if indeed they lie dormant for 
a season, they awake when the opportune 
times come. It is not all of life to know, 
to understand. It is something much 
more to dream, to hope, and the dream- 
ing and the hoping may often do more 
for the future than all that can now be 
understood, if the allegory and the pic- 
ture be true to life, and only veil that 
which may be fully realized later. To 
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use such a method requires not so much 
extensive scholarship as depth of sym- 
pathy and breadth of experience, with a 
keenness of penetration into the inner 
court or life where all the conventionali- 
ties are laid aside ; for the child life as 
well as the adult life has its secret shrine, 
and only he knows the password who has 
explored the deeper recesses of his own 
soul, That which was once but a vision 
to us may now be realized. To the child 
it is yet only a vision, a picture little un- 
derstood. Yet how wise to supply him 
with it! It will receive the stamp of 
reality, and pass for its full face value in 
the country to which he iscoming. The 
principle of teaching the child only what 
he can fully understand may be carried 
too far. A thought here, a hint there, a 
little story now, may bear rich fruit in 
after times. Every normal child is an 
idealist, and the true teacher will use his 
love of imagery with a view to the future. 

Nearly akin to the use of the parable 
and allegory is the use of object lessons. 
When some one asked Jesus, ‘Is it law- 
ful to give tribute to Czesar ?’’ he replied, 
‘* Bring me a coin. Whose is this image 
and superscription? Render therefore 
unto Ceesar the things which are Czesar’s 
and to God the things which are God’s.”* 
They acknowledged the authority of 
Ceesar in using the coinage with his 
image, and there was something further 
to think of in the suggestion of duty to 
God. That was the core of the matter. 
Sometimes these object lessons were ready 
at hand—the people casting their offer- 
ings into the treasury, the widow who 
cast in two mites, her all, the lesson of 
true sacrifice and acceptable worship. 
The cursing of the fig tree is probably 
also to be understood as an object lesson, 
of faith on the one hand, and on the other 
hand of that fate which shall befall the 
ostentatious people who put forth the 
green leaves of external prosperity but 
are devoid of life, and therefore of true 
fruitage. There is avery large number 
of instances in the teaching of Jesus in 
which circumstances are made the basis 
of instruction, the circumstances serv- 
ing to arouse attention, to deepen the in- 
terest or to point the moral. There arose 
a reasoning among the disciples which of 
them should be the greatest. ‘‘ But 
when Jesus saw the reasoning of their 
heart, he took a little child and set him 
by his side and said untothem, . ‘‘Who- 
soever receiveth this little child in my 
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name receiveth me.’’ ‘‘ One asked him, 
Lord, speak to my brother that he divide 
the inheritance with me. . . Who made 
mea judge or a divider over you? And 
he said to them; Take heed and beware 
of coveteousness, for a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’’ Then followed 
the parable of the rich man who would 
pull down his barns, for he had not room 
for his goods. Be not anxious for your 
life. ‘* Consider the ravens, that they 
sow not neither reap, which have no 
storehouse nor barn; and God feedeth 
them: of how much more value are ye 
than the birds? It would be easy to sup- 
ply other instances from memory. The 
peculiarly free and familiar manner of 
living and teaching served to furnish 
material for such illustrations and object 
lessons. In teaching children, especially 
in the schools, the material must be 
sought or even supplied arbitrarily, and 
much skill is needed for such invention 
or selection. In the home more material 
is found ready at hand, but there is need 
of wisdom in the adaptation. It is wise 
on every proper occasion to excite and 
direct observation and to start reflection. 
Only let not the method be arbitrary or 
mechanical. 

The variety and frequency, we might 
almost say the profusion, of illustration 
in Jesus’ teaching are worthy of careful 
study. The following may serve as ex- 
amples: ‘‘A city set on a hill cannot be 
hid;’’ ‘‘A lamp is not lighted to be put 
under a bushel;’’ ‘‘Let your light so 
shine before men that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven;’’ ‘‘ Consider the 
lilies of the field, for they toil not, neither 
do they spin, and yet I say unto you 
that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.’’ Here is a 
lesson of trust supported by an argument 
a fortiort drawn from the illustration. 
He who cares for the birds and the flow- 
ers will surely care for you, and much 
better than you care for yourself. Your 
anxiety will not add to your stature or 
increase your age, and is not the life 
more than meat and the body than cloth- 
ing? Similar in force, but different in 
form, are such arguments as: ‘‘If a son 
ask bread of any of you that is a father, 
will he give him a stone, or if he ask a 
fish will he give him a serpent?’’ “‘ If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more 





will your Heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him.’’ 

There is a profusion of simile and 
metaphor: ‘‘ Follow me and I will make 
you fishers of men.’’ ‘‘ Beware of false 
prophets, which come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 


wolves.’’ ‘‘ Every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down and cast 
into the fire.’’ ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 


know them.’’ And many more of like 
character. Many of these metaphorical 
forms of illustration have become so 
thoroughly a part of our common speech 
that we forget their origin as parallels 
made for the purpose of illustrating and 
enforcing truth. 

The illustration frequently takes the 
form of contrast: ‘‘ Ye shall not be as the 
hypocrites, for they love to pray standing 
in the corners of the streets and in the 
market places, that they may be seen of 
men.’’ ‘‘If ye love them which love 
you, what do ye more than others? Do 
not even the publicans the same?’’ But 
you should do more than others. You 
should strive to attain the ideal. You 
should be singular through good will and 
right conduct. Such a method of illus- 
trating by contrast requires skill in the 
teacher, lest it tend rather to produce 
self-satisfaction than incitement to duty. 
The Pharisees contrasted themselves with 
others, and appeared to their own vision 
the most righteous of men. Pointing to 
the sins of the sinful as something to be 
avoided may possibly lead to Pharisaic 
pride, and to despising of those who need 
our help and sympathy. The illustration 
drawn from the consequences of sin, or 
the shortcomings of others, should never 
be allowed to arouse disgust unless it be 
mingled with pity. The examples of 
error should be offset by examples of 
nobility, lest the result be misanthropy. 

With all his wealth of illustration Tesus 
never loses sight of the principle of adap- 
tation. He does not tell all he knows, or 
all he wishes the people to know, but he 
develops the subject as they are ready to 
hear, and he frequently leaves the matter 
in such a form that they will be con- 
strained to think for themselves. Even 
to the disciples of Jesus only so much is 
given as they are ready to receive. He 
left much to be learned as circumstances 
developed their thought, and there were 
many things at which he only darkly 
hinted, that could not be known fully 
until he had been put to death, and the 
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disciples had begun to instruct the people 
and to organize societies of believers. 
There was a double adaptation,—to the 
present attainment and to the future 
need. The method of teaching by para- 
bles: and by illustration served well to 
protect the kernel of truth till they were 
able to appreciate it. 

The wisdom of the method which Jesus 
adopted in replying to questions is note- 
worthy. Sometimes they were answered 
by throwing the questioner back on his 
own thought and his own responsibility. 
When the disciples of John came, asking 
if he were the Christ, he referred them 
and their master to the facts, ‘‘ The lame 
walk, the blind receive their sight.’’ etc. 
They must decide upon the evidence, and 
they could not escape responsibility by 
trusting to authority. The story of the 
Good Samaritan is intended to make the 
questioner answer himself, then ‘‘Go 
thou and do likewise’’ follows asa self- 
imposed duty. Again, in reply to those 
whose curiosity led them to ask irrelevant 
questions, Jesus skillfully directed them 
to the essential point. When one asked, 
‘* Lord, are there few that be saved?’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate, for many shall seek to go in thereat 
and shall not be able.’’ The practical 
acceptance of the truth is better than the 
most complete theory about heaven. 
Not theory was wanted, not the answer 
to curious questions, but life and action. 

Frequently the questions or the wishes 
of the people are anticipated and answered 
accordingly. In the case of those’ who 
come with a specious profession or ques- 
tion, the answer is given with reference 
to the real motive rather than as a direct 
reply to the question or proposition. To 
one who says, ‘‘ Lord, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest,’’ he replies, 
‘* The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head,’’ thus 
checking unfounded enthusiasm and test- 
ing the seriousness of the resolve. Many 
such examples might be cited, but these 
will prove sufficient for purposes of illus- 
tration. 

The method of encouraging the timid 
and immature, and of drawing out their 
faith, is also suggestive. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of the Syro- Phoenician 
woman, to whom he replied, ‘‘It is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and 
give it unto dogs.’’ She saw his mean- 
ing as if by inspiration. ‘‘ Yea, Lord, 
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but the dogs eat the crumbs which fall 
from the master’s table.’’ During the 
course of that brief dialogue she was led 
to discern the deeper meaning of the 
truth, and so to enter into an entirely 
new experience. Another case is that of 
the woman who touched the hem of his 
garment with a sort of superstitious rev- 
erence and a magical trust, and then hid 
herself in the crowd. She must be 
taught better things. She must confess 
her trust, and she must learn that the 
virtue of healing was not in the robe, as 
though the garments of the Lord pos- 
sessed magical power, but that the virtue 
had gone out from himself. There was 
that tenderness which would not break 
the bruised reed nor quench the smould- 
ering fire. He well knew how to drive 
away distrust from the timid and to en- 
courage the sincere but weak. He knew 
at the same time how to confute those 
who tried to trip him in his words. The 
deliverance of the people and the life of 
the soul were more significant than legal 
quibbles or questions of form. 

And what an example to parents and 
teachers in all human sympathy and 
tenderness is he who said, ‘‘ Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.’’ And he took them up in 
his arms and blessed them. How far- 
reaching has been the influence of those 
words and that act. When the Romans 
exposed their children and thought them 
a burden, Jesus looked upon them as al- 
ready members of the kingdom of heaven. 
That was the coronation of childhood, 
and it has given inspiration to many a 
weary teacher and comfort to many a 
broken-hearted mother. It was the in- | 
spiration of Luther when he pleaded for 
the instruction of the children. It was 
the inspiration of Comenius and Pesta- 
lozzi. and Froebel. The child might be 
clothed in rags; it might be filthy and 
infested with vermin; but all that could 
not hide from Pestalozzi the glitter of the 
jewel beneath. Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven. ' 

It will be said that Jesus had special 
knowledge of human nature and of the 
people with whom he had to do, and that 
this detracts from the value of his example 
for us. Nevertheless, we may learn from 
his teaching what may be done by skill- 
ful invention of figure, illustration and 
specific method, when the right spirit and 
the keenness of intuition, which result 
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from the love of humanity and of the 
truth, are present, and the student of 
pedagogy will profit greatly from a de- 
tailed study of the principles and the 
specific methods which were employed 
by the Great Teacher.— Zducation. 


—_~»— 


AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 


HE State Board of Education does not 
believe in crowding the programmes 
of our rural public. schools, but it is 
plainly of the opinion that some of the 
subjects now taught in the schools can be 
greatly abbreviated without detriment to 
the education of the children. This is 
especially true of arithmetic and formal 
grammar. Much of the time spent in 
teaching such subjects as circulating deci- 
mals, denominate numbers, compound 
proportion, partial payments, and other 
puzzling portions of arithmetic is, in the 
opinion of the most advanced educators, 
worse than wasted; and the same may be 
said of much of the teaching of formal 
grammar, not to mention the dreary reci- 
tals of battles, the number of contestants 
on each side in these engagements, and 
other similar things in our school histor- 
ies. Then again, how much time is lost 
in teaching children to spell words they 
will never use, and, probably, never see 
in their reading, and in requiring them to 
locate on the map towns, rivers and lakes, 
they will never hear of again. 

By omitting these unnecessary and un- 
profitable subjects the teachers in our rural 
schools can easily make room for the 
teaching of the elements of agriculture, 
for, at least, the last two terms in the 
school programmes. It is true that this 
subject is not among those required by 
law to be taught in our public schools; 
but the State Board of Education, recog- 
nizing the necessity for teaching the ele- 
ments of agriculture, especially to the 
boys in our rural schools, adopted an ex- 
cellent little manual on this subject for 
use in the public schools of every division 
of the Commonwealth. This book is 
Burkett, Stevens and Hill’s Agriculture 
for Beginners. It was highly endorsed by 
Hon. George W. Koiner, our able and 
efficient Commissioner of Agriculture, 
who, in his addresses in various parts of 
the State, has urged the immediate intro- 
duction of the study of this book in all 
our rural schools. If sucha book had 
been introduced into our public schools 











thirty years ago, it would be impossible 
to estimate the improved conditions that 
would have resulted in the rural life of 
Virginia, and not in rural life only, but in 
all departments of activity and social life. 
But there was no such text-book thirty 
years ago. 

Our people are slow to make changes 
and adopt innovations; but we are waking 
up to the fact that we have got to make 
changes in our educational system if we 
are to keep pace with the rest of the world. 
Agriculture is the most important branch 
of business in which our people engage. 
More than four-fifths of our people live on 
farms, and all our people live on the pro- 
ducts of the farm. It is the oldest, as it 
is the most important of human occupa- 
tions. Some of the Southern States are 
ahead of Virginia in this important move- 
ment. The Legislatures of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana and Tennessee have put the 
study of agriculture among the subjects 
required to be taught in their common 
schools. This movement is not the result 
of lobbying in the interest of text-book 
publishers, nor does it come at the demand 
of colleges and teachers. It has come 
because the progress of the age and the 
needs of the people demand it. The 
people are beginning to demand that the 
public schools shall teach the children 
things that will be of practical use to 
them in after life. They are beginning 
to believe that it just as important that 
their boys and girls now growing up shall 
know something about the soil of the 
earth on which they live, as well as about 
the stars; that they have some acquain- 
tance with King Cotton, as well as with 
King Richard; that they know about 
some of the laws of plant and animal 
growth, as well as the laws that had to 
do with the greatness of Greece and 
Rome. So the teaching of agriculture in 
the schools is a demand of the times. It 
is to make life fuller and richer by mak- 
ing the farm better, and the farm home 
more responsive. Culture will come just 
the same. Education, while perhaps 
more practical, will, nevertheless, be just 
as broad and effective. 

If, asa great writer has said, agricul- 
ture is the nursing mother of the State, 
surely it should not be neglected in any 
scheme of education that professes to fit 
people for complete living. The benefits 
that will flow to the State from a study of 
this ancient and useful art in our schools 
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are too obvious and too big to be dis- 
cussed in this brief article. Let the peo- 
ple see to it that the study of agriculture 
is engrafted as a permanent feature in our 
scheme of public education.— Virginia 
School Journal. 


U. S. IMMIGRATION. 


Big immigration has been and will 
continue to be a source of incalculable 
power to the United States is a fact we 
here assume. We shall not attempt to 
prove it. Our confidence in the Amer- 
ican race of the future is due to the com- 
mingling on this continent of the blood 
and the characteristics of many peoples 
quite as much as to the unhampering en- 
vironment of a new land. 

Some concrete cases are worth citing 
as illustrations of the sort of contribution 
these immigrants are making, in no ex- 
traordinary way, to the life of the nation. 
One family, consisting of a father and 
mother and six children, were discovered 
by some charitably-minded people in 
Boston not many years ago. So desti- 
tute was this household that these 
friendly visitors came very near deciding 
to transport its members to their old 
home across the sea, that they might not 
become a public charge. To-day, of 
those children, one, who developed 
marked talent for designing, has had a 
position of responsibility in the construc- 
tion of statuary at the St. Louis Fair; 
another holds a place of trust and au- 
thority in one of the large American 
printing-houses; the others, with one 
exception, and he no worse than a wan- 
derer, are giving promise of similar use- 
fulness. In the same city, out of a small 
reading circle, consisting of ten immi- 
grant children, six have won for them- 
selves a high technical or academic edu- 
cation, one having been house physician 
in one of the greatest of American hos- 
pitals. It is such as these who give 
character to the nation. Occasionally 
among these immigrants is a genius. 
Such is one of the foremost of American 
electrical experts, who a few years ago 
arrived in the steerage. It is, however, 
among immigrants as among the rest of 
us; the one who does the ordinary task 
well is the one who renders indispen- 
sable service to society. 

If the immigrant is good for America, 
America is also good for the immigrant. 
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Let two illustrations suffice. Recently 
one of the leading jurists of Sweden wrote 
a letter to King Oscar of Sweden and 
Norway giving the results of his experi- 
ence in a trip through the Northwestern 
States of America. His conclusion was 
that Norway and Sweden should encour- 
age emigration to America, for the energy 
and breadth of view which these emi- 
grants obtained here would in some 
measure find a way back to the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. The neighborliness 
which exists between Swedes and Nor- 
wegians in America might be carried 
over sea and thus become the solution for 
the dissensions which have long prevented 
the real union of the two kingdoms. 
This testimony is comfirmed by what 
has recently been said in private by an 
Italian official of high rank: that those 
Italians who have come to the United 
States, have caught, in part at least, the 
American spirit, and then have returned 
to their native land, are thereafter better 
Italian citizens than they were before. 
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HEROISM OF CHRIST. 





BY NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 





UR generation needs many forms of 

revival; it needs a revival of interest 
in ethics ; it needs a renewed interest in 
the fine arts ; it needs a revival of patriot- 
ism and the love of liberty. More than 
all, perhaps, it needs a revival of interest 
in heroism and hero worship. For it is 
heroic spirit that achieves victories for 
the individual and the state. A prosper- 
ous age is always in danger of becoming 
a soft and easy-going age. All the insti- 
tutions that enrich the state have been 
won by men of oak and iron. Oursisa 
world where we have indeed crucified 
the Saviour at Jerusalem, poisoned the 
teacher in Athens, burned the prophet in 
Florence, imprisoned the novelist in Ma- 
drid, starved the scientist in Antwerp 
and endungeoned the patriot in London 
Tower. But these men who have carried 
forward the banner and implanted it on 
the hills of victory have had the heroic 
spirit in the hour of their martyrdom. 
To day, also, each new advance of the 
host is led by a hero. In this age, when 
weak men call heroism cheap talk, when 
the principle of saving life by losing it is 
smiled at by cynics, when blasé men 
speak contemptuously of courage, I love 
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to think of William Duncan, fronting 
cannibals and savages, transforming them 
into citizens, scholars, home-builders and 
home lovers, into manufacturers, with 
trades, and church and school, and coop- 
erative store. We may all find a tonic to 
the more heroic life by opening the biog- 
raphies of the great. What stimulus 
there is in the career of Telemachus, leap- 
ing into the Coliseum between gladiators 
about to be ‘‘ butchered to make a Roman 
holiday |’? The heroic young disciple of 
Christ makes his protest and the Emperor 
signals to run him through with swords. 
They drag his body out, the butchery 
goes on, but never again were the gates 
of the Coliseum open for the murder of 
men. I love to think of that monk who 
lifted his fettered hands before the prince 
who had condemned him to death, and 
in that death hour the apostle of righteous- 
ness indicted his lord for murder, avarice 
and every hideous crime ; compelled his 
sovereign to fall from his throne, to fall 
upon his hands and knees to implore the 
hero’s pity and his interceding prayer. 
In the career of the truly brave, what 
tonic for courage! What a corrective for 
ease and self-indulgence! What ideals 
of mauhood, what possibilities are opened 
up for personal achievement! But, strictly 
speaking, history holds but one hero— 
Jesus Christ. In solitary splendor He 
rises above all the other great souls of 
earth. The -spirit of His life is always 
the heroic spirit. 





EDUCATION: A DEFINITION. 





BY W. E. AIKEN. 


Wa do we mean by education ? 
Well, we do not mean, primarily, 
something that has a market value and 
will sell. The man who thinks educa- 
tion is gaining knowledge in order to 
draw a better salary will never possess 
an education. Ruskin tells of a man on 
a wrecked steamer from California who 
strapped a belt containing gold about his 
waist and was afterwards found with it at 
the bottom. ‘‘ When sinking, did he 
possess the gold, or the gold him?’’ So 
the man who estimates commercially the 
value of what he knows, is ruled by his 
knowledge, possessed, not possessing. 
Nor is education the somewhat nobler 
aim of reaching‘a certain point. Asa 
matter’ of fact, no man ever reaches the 








goal in this world—I doubt if he does in 
the other. My own idea of heaven would 
be a place where we are sure of the path, 
rather than where there is no more 
traveling. Take the leaders of thought 
in science, history, philosophy, or even 
theology—where men are apt to be so 
positive—a child can ask what they can- 
not answer. Our highest attainments 
are marred by the sense of imperfection, 
as a beautiful sunset is tinged with the 
elusive sense of some greater beauty lost. 
No, education does not mean success. 
‘Tt is not our business to succeed,’’ says 
Stevenson, ‘‘but to continue to fail in 
good spirits.”’ ; 

But to continue to fail in good spirits 
one must fail in worthy attempts. It is 
not easy to fail cheerfully when our at- 
tempt was wrong. It is about as hard to 
find it was foolish. To have it neither, 
implies judgment ; and here is the mean- 
ing of education. 

Whether we wish or not, the responsi- 
bility of deciding in thought and action 
forces itself upon every one. We cannot 
avoid it by trying to dodge it, for that is 
a kind of judgment in itself. Wecannot 
put the responsibilty on some one else. 
For the opinions of men are after all only 
men’s opinions. Nor is it any answer to 
say they are wiser than we. I cannot be 
guided by the opinion of every man who 
is wiser than I; if I submit to authority, 
I must still decide as to whose authority. 

Education is the science of judging for 
oneself, of judging by values. It is not 
all learned in the schools and colleges— 
most of it is not; but the foundation is 
best laid there, and on this foundation 
rests the framework of life. 

To this result all learning contributes. 
All truth is divine. There is no such 
thing as secular truth. No truth is 
dangerous ; no honest search for truth is 
dangerous. What cannot face the truth 
will fall and had better fall. The man 
who once grasps the precision of mathe- 
matics, the sense of plan that pervades 
science, the grandeur of philosophy, the 
nobility of literature, or the beauty of 
art, or a single truth from these—is 
never quite the same again. By so much 
significance as the truth he has grasped 
possesses, by so much is he a higher 
man. He may fall, but he has estab- 
lished a loftier standard to measure even 
his fall. He has breathed mountain air 
and can never again be quite content with 
‘ozs from malarial swamps.—Zducation. 
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More people drown in the giass than in the sea. 

Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

I will not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/John Ruskin. 





HE meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association to be held at 
Reading during the second week in July 
presents many features of special interest, 
and will attract a large membership. 
The bulletin containing the programme 
and much other matter of local and gen- 
eral interest, will be ready for distribu- 
tion within a fewdays. ‘The programme 
will be given in our next issue. As no 
meeting was held last year because of the 
St. Louis Exposition the attendance will 
be the larger on that account. Let 
Teachers, Superintendents and Directors, 
all who can, be enrolled at Reading. 





WI1rTd the President of the United States 
as the chief guest, and leading educators 
from all sections of the United States 
among the speakers, the next general 
session of the National Educational As- 
sociation, which will be held in Asbury 
Park and Qcean Grove, N. J., in July, 
promises to be the most notable in the 
history of the Association. The meetings 
will begin Monday, July 3, and will con- 
tinue five days. An elaborate programme 
has been completed. On the first day Presi- 
dent William H. Maxwell, City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York, will deliver 
his annual address, while Dr. William T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, will speak on ‘‘ The Future of 
Teachers’ Salaries,’’ and F. J. Skiff, di- 
rector Field Columbian Museum of Chi- 
cago, on ‘‘ The Uses of Educational Mu- 
ceums.’’ Mayor George B. McClellan, 
of New York City, will speak Tuesday. 
Andrew S. Draper, State Commissioner 
of Education, New York, will tell of 
‘The Nation’s Educational Purpose.’ 


! ** American Idealism’’ will be the subject 
of an address by Edwin A. Alderman, 
president of the University of Virginia. 
Wednesday will be devoted almost en- 
tirely to consideration of topics bearing 
upon child education. The subjects on 
Thursday will include ‘‘ Manual Training 
in the Grades,’’ by Lorenzo D. Harvey, 
Superintendent of Schools of Menominee, 
Wisconsin. President Roosevelt will de- 
liver the principal address of the meeting 
on Friday. His subject, however, has 
not been announced. Response to the 
President’s address will be made by John 
R. Kirk, Superintendent of Schools of 
Kirkville, Mo., and others. The large 





auditorium at Ocean Grove, in which the 
great meetings will be held, will accom- 
modate ten thousand people. 





The annual report of James E. Roder- 
ick, chief of the department of mines for 
the year 1903 relating to the anthracite 
coal trade of Pennsylvania shows a total 

roduction for the year of 67,000,000 tons. 

his output is valued at $135,000,000 at 
the mines and $300,000,000 at points of 
distribution. In the anthracite regions 
of this State, which produces practically 
all the anthracite coal in the United States 
there were 518 fatal accidents and 1,325 
non-fatal accidents. There are 151,827 
men employed working about 211 days. 





FOURTH TERM. 





THE REAPPOINTMENT OF DR. NATHAN C., 
SCHAEFFER. 


TT. third term of State Supt. N. C. 
Schaeffer expired on April 1, 1905. 
On Monday evening, March 27, Governor 
Pennypacker sent his reappointment to 
the Senate for approval, and the confir- 
mation was made by the unanimous vote 
of all the senators present. There was 
no word of opposition or criticism. The 
following day the oath of office was ad- 
ministered by Hon. Lewis M. Beitler, 
Deputy Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
who performed the same official duty at 
the beginning of his third term.. Dr. 
Schaeffer’s commission as member of the 
Capitol Building Commission will expire 
January 1, 1906. From present pros- 











pects it is safe to assert that the new 
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State Capitol will be completed and oc- 
cupied before that date. 

Governor Pennypacker has the old- 
fashioned theory that merit is essential as 
a basis of claim for continuance in office. 
Under his administration a number of 
State officials have been continued. His 
vetoes of pernicious measures that some- 
times pass the Legislature without full 
discussion, or in the interest of selfish 
greed, show him the Governor of the 
State, and far above the considerations of 
ordinary partisanship. They have won 
and are winning for him the plaudits of 
our best citizens and of leading news- 

apers of all political views. He will go 
nto history, we think, as one of the best 
governors that Pennsylvania has ever had. 

Since the Bureau of Education in the 
office of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth was erected into a department in 
1857, there have been seven Superintend- 
ents of Public Instruction: Henry C. 
Hickok from 1857 to 1860, who had been 
Deputy Superintendent of Common 
Schools from 1854 to 1857; Thomas H. 
Burrowes from 1860 to 1863, who had 
been Secretary of the Commonwealth 
from 1835 to 1838, and during his term 
of office had practically organized the 
common school system under the law of 
1834, as written by Samuel Breck, saved 
from repeal by Thaddeus Stevens early 
in 1835, and amended mainly by himself 
early in 1836; Charles R. Coburn, from 
1863 to 1866; James P. Wickersham, from 
1866 to 1881; E. E. Higbee from 1881 to 
December, 1889; D. J. Waller from 1890 
to 1893; and Nathan C. Schaeffer from 
1893 to 1905, when—with three full 
terms of ever-widening acquaintance with 
the field and ever-growing fitness for the 
work, rounded out to full completeness— 
the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
knowing his man and knowing too the 
wish of the State that he should again be 
his own successor in office, puts the seal 
of general approval upon his work in the 
most practical form possible—by telling 
him to keep at it for still another term. 

We have known in the relation of inti- 
mate personal acquaintance six of -these 
State Superintendents,—Supt. Chas. R. 
Coburn we remember, but did not know 
him well—all of them men of mark, rare 
men, men of high purpose, wide knowl- 
edge, fertile in resources, hopeful, brave 
and strong. But how different one from 
another! Dr. Burrowes whom we knew 
from early boyhood, and later almost as 
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a father, was a man with statesman-like 
grasp upon great questions. For thirty- 
five years he and Thaddeus Stevens were 
close friends with mutual confidence and 
regard. They were men of like caliber, 
the one mighty in his unselfish purpose to 
give freedom to the slave, the other to give 
the light of knowledge to the ignorant. 
Mr. Hickock was one the most effective 
public speakers we have ever heard, a 
strong thinker, a good lawyer and an 
elegant and forcible writer; he did in- 
valuable work for our system of public 
schools at a formative era, and to his old 
age never lost interest or was out of touch 
with its steady growth and development. 
He was a man of intense quality, always 
at work, alive all over, ardent, unselfish, 
enthusiastic—a man good to know. 

Dr. Wickersham was principal of an 
academy at Marietta, whom Dr. Burrowes 
recognized as the man for the time; whom 
also, almost against his will, he induced to 
leave the private for the public school 
work, ‘‘ to get off the level and on to the lad- 
der,’’ standing by him for many years 
with wise counsel and enthusiastic sup- 
port. Never man in the school work of 
Pennsylvania had wiser counselor than 
Wickersham found in Burrowes. It was 
a powerful combination, the energy and 
confidence of matured manhood reén- 
forced by the wisdom, the faith, and the 
sublime forecast of age and experience. 
Without Burrowes it is not likely that 
Wickersham would have seen or entered 
upon the way to eminence in educational 
work for which he was so well adapted 
and in which he won such well-merited 
and enduring reputation, for he would 
certainly not have accepted the position 
of County Superintendent of Lancaster 
county, which soon led to the opening of 
the Normal School at Millersville, and so 
to all that followed. He was a master 
workman of high-grade executive ability, 
and held the office of State Superintend- 
ent for nearly sixteen years. 

Dr. Higbee was the most remarkable 
man of them all, not their equal in 
special lines where one or another of 
these men was strongest, but so wide in 
the range and accuracy of his scholar- 
ship, with so much variety in things that 
claimed his attention on every plane of 
thought and experience; so quick to see; 
a poet born, an artist by instinct, a teacher 
who seemed at times inspired and who 
possessed wonderful power of inspiration 
over others; an orator so winning and 
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masterful; so universal in his sympathies, 
so delightful in his personality, so tender 
towards the human, so reverent towards 
the Divine. As Governor Hoyt said of 
him, he put spiritual content into the 
school system as few other men could 
have done it; and, as Dr. Schaeffer has 
said, there will not be another man like 
Dr. Higbee in the Department of Public 
Instruction in a hundred years. 

It has been greatly to the benefit of the 
school interests of Pennsylvania that this 
high office is practically removed from 
politics, and that no bar is presented in 
the constitution or the law to the re- 
appointment of a thoroughly competent 
State Superintendent. Should Dr. 
Schaeffer live to complete the term upon 
which he has just entered he will have 
served longer than any of his predeces- 
sors. He has been a growing influence 
for good through all these years. He was 
appointed by Governor Pattison at the 
recommendation of Hon. Wm. Uhler 
Hensel, and whatever other good work 
Mr. Hensel may have done for the State 
as Attorney-General of the Common- 
wealth, this, in itself and in its cumula- 
tive results, was his greatest and best. 
We remember calling at Mr. Hensel’s 
office one day, when he asked what we 
thought of Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer for 
State Superintendent. ‘‘ There’s not a 
better man in the State for the place,” 
was what we thought and said. We 
have not for a moment had reason to 
think otherwise during the past twelve 
years. We think so now more than ever 
before, and so we congratulate Governor 
Pennypacker, Dr. Schaeffer, and the 
State of Pennsylvania upon his reappoint- 
ment for a fourth term of office. 


THE NEW HOME OF THE SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT. 


HE fire which destroyed the State 

Capitol on February 2, 1897, drove 
the School Department out of the two 
rooms which it had’ occupied for many 
years. Desk room for the clerks was 
provided in the Department of the Com- 
monwealth for a few weeks until a suit- 
able set of rooms was provided above 
Johnston’s paper store at the corner of 
Second and Locust streets. This build- 








ing was used during the Civil War by the 
Adjutant General and later by a private 
school for ladies in which the disting- 
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uished Miss Sarah L. Arnold of Boston 
was a teacher. 

As soon as the present central building 
was sufficiently advanced for occupancy, 
steps were taken to provide a suite of 
rooms on the first floor front below the 
present hall of the House of Representa 
tives. The School Department began t 
move to these rooms on October 12, 1899. 
The necessity of lowering the floor for the - 
Hall of the House of Representatives 
again obliged the School Department to 
move an August 24, 1903, to the rear 
rooms on the north side of the main en- 
trance under the Senate chamber, which 
are ultimately to be used by the Senate 
Librarian. On January 31, 1905, the 
School Department began another mov- 
ing to its present quarters on the entresol 
floor of the south wing of the Capitol. 
The first floor in this wing is to be occu- 
pied by the State Treasurer; the floor on 
a level with that of a House and Senate 
chamber has been assigned to the Gov- 
ernor and the Attorney General. Itis on 
the floor between these that the visitor 
will find the School Department. 

The new suite of rooms conxains special 
rooms for the State Superintendent and 
his deputies, a large and very well lighted 
room for the clerks and other assistants, 
a commodious storage room and an adja- 
cent room for an auditorium that will 
seat over one hundred people. ‘Towards 
the front are two rooms assigned to the 
Medical and Dental Councils respec- 
tively, where they can store their records, 
examination questions and answers, and 
the other documents which must be kept 
on file according to law. On no other 
floor could the School Department have 
secured such spacious quarters for its 
books, records and documents. 

The new State Capitol is to be entirely 
completed by January 1, 1906. It will 
be one of the finest, if not the finest, State 
Capitol in the whole country. The one 
at Albany is more expensive, but not 
better adapted to the purposes for which 
it was erected. The cost of the Library 
of Congress was 60 cents per cubic foot. 
The cost of the State Capitol of Pennsyl- 
vania will be 40 cents per cubic foot. It 
is to be built within the appropriation 
and within the time specified by the act of 
Assembly. If this purpose is accom- 
plished, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will be accomplished, it will 
reflect credit upon the Commonwealth as 
well as upon. its Capitol Commission. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 





BETTER THINGS ASSURED UNDER THE 
NEW SCHOOL BILL. 





ITH two amendments, the bill reor- 
ganizing the school system of Phila- 
delphia, was passed by the Legislature as 
drafted by the Education Commission. 
The amendments provide that the City 
Councils shall control all school moneys 
to the extent of dictating to the Board of 
Education the particular purposes for 
which they shall be expended, and also 
give the local school boards the sole right 
to appoint janitors of the elementary 
schools. The bill provides, however, 
that school janitors shall receive such 
compensation as the Board of Education 
may determine, and ‘‘shall hold their 
positions at the pleasure of the Board of 
Education.’’ The principal features of 
the new system, which means great ad- 
vance to Philadelphia, and which goes into 
effect on January 1, 1906, are as follows: 
Administration—A Board of Public 
Education, consisting of twenty-one mem- 
bers, appointed at large by the Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas, which shall 
**determine questions of general policy, 
appoint the executive officers, define their 
duties, direct expenditures, appoint teach- 
ers and in general legislate upon all mat- 
ters concerning the conduct of the 
schools.’’ 

Finances—‘‘Councils shall annually ap- 
propriate a sum which shall not be less 
than five mills on each dollar of the total 
assessment of real property of said school 
district upon which the tax rate for the 
succeeding vear is fixed. For school sites 
and the erection of school buildings 
Councils shall appropriate such additional 
sum or sums derived from loans or other- 
wise as they shall deem proper.”’ 

In place of clauses in this section of the 
bill, which provided that the moneys 
raised by the five mills tax (estimated to 
amount to about $6,000 000 a year, or 
about $2,000,000 more than the schools 
hitherto have received) should be for the 
maintenance of the schools, and that they 
should be appropriated to the Board of 
Education unitemized, the Senate amend- 
ment substitutes the following : 

‘‘ All the moneys raised shall be ap- 
propriated by the Councils to and for 
such purposes as to them shall seem best, 
and said moneys shall not be expended by 
said board for any other purposes nor for 
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any one purpose in a greater amount than 
shall be authorized by Councils.’’ 

A further clause that ‘there shall be 
no merger of any part of said appropria- 
tions which may remain unexpended at 
the close of the year’’ was also struck 
out. The Board of Education, however, 
has ‘‘complete power to administer all 
money Or moneys appropriated or avail- 
able for its use * * * and to enter into 
and execute contracts, and for these pur- 
poses shall possess the powers and privi- 
leges of a corporation of the first class.” 

Under the present system the Mayor 
and the Councils have exercised the 
power, disputed by the Board of Educa- 
tion, to approve all school contracts. 

Pedagogical Supervision—‘‘Supervision 
of all matters pertaining to instruction in 
all of the schools under the Board of 
Public Education shall be vested in a 
Superintendent of Schools and such num- 
ber of associate superintendents as may 
be deemed necessary. The superintend- 
ent shall have a seat in the board and the 
tight to speak on all matters before the 
board, but not to vote.’’ Beyond this the 
bill does not vest the superintendent with 
any specific power, excepting the right 
to approve plans for new school construc- 
tion, additions or repairs before submis- 
sion to the board. 

Executive Officers—A superintendent of 
schools, superintendent of buildings, su- 
perintendent of supplies, superintendent of 
finance,all of whom are to be appointed by 
the board. The superintendents of build- 
ings and supplies are given the power, to 
appoint such assistants as shall be author- 
ized by the board, but on such power is 
given the superintendent of schools, who 
in all other matters pertaining to the duties 
of his office than those already stated is to 
be subject to such rules as may be deter- 
mined by the board. 

Teachers Pensions—‘‘A teachers’ retire- 
ment fund may be created by the Board 
of Education, and shall be by them ad- 
ministered.”’ 

Ward School Boards—I,ocal school 
boards as at present constituted, for each 
ward in the city, are given visitorial 
powers regarding the schools in their re- 
spective districts, and are required to 
make an annual report to the Board of 
Education relative to their condition, 
equipment and efficiency. 

The whole teaching force is placed di- 
rectly under the control of the Board of 
Education. Ward lines are abolished, 
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and in effect, with the exceptions noted, 
the Board of Education is given full con- 
trol of the schools without let or hin- 
drance from any other authority. 


MILLERSVILLE SEMI-CEN- 
TENNIAL. 








HE semi-centennial anniversary of the 
first Pennsylvania State Normal 
School, at Millersville, was observed in 
the school chapel on Monday afternoon, 
April 17th, the edifice being crowded to 
the doors with the students, and friends 
of the institution. The address of wel- 
come was made by Dr. E. O. Lyte, prin- 
cipal, who said in part : 

The purpose for which we have assem- 
bled this afternoon is understood by all. 
Fifty years ago to-day, this Normal School 
began its existence in this village. Fifty 
years ago to-day the State Normal School 
of Pennsylvania was born. This school 
began as a twelve-week’s institute, but 
before the expiration of the twelve weeks 
it had begun to call itself a Normal 
School, and steps were taken to continue 
the school as the Lancaster County Nor- 
mal School. The first catalogue of the 
school was published in July of that year, 
and contained a brief history of the move- 
ment which started fifty years ago under 
the title of the Lancaster County Insti- 
tute. The catalogue says: ‘The Insti- 
tute opened on Tuesday, the 17th of 
April, and continued in session twelve 
weeks— suitable arrangements having 
been made to accommodate both sexes— 
the location being at Millersville, a pleas- 
ant village, located three miles from the 
city of Lancaster, in one of the most fer- 
tile and healthy portions of the county. 
The inhabitants are intelligent and enter- 
prising. It is accessible, daily, from 
Lancaster by two lines of stages. The 
Academy buildings, in which the Insti- 
tute was held, are entirely new, and ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose. The 
Academy and Model School buildings 
were granted for this use entirely with- 
out charge, and arrangements made to 
accommodate at least two hundred stu- 
dents.’’ 

The last paragraph of the brief history 
of this movement states: ‘‘On the whole, 
the result of this delicate and important 
experiment, to which the friends of the 
Common School looked with great anx- 
iety in this part of the State, has been 
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both beneficial and decisive. It was un- 
dertaken with considerable hesitation ; 
for a failure would have redounded to 
the serious injury of the cause: while its 
success was expected to decide public 
opinion in favor of establishing Normal 
Schools for the professional training of the 
common school teacher. It was completely 
successful. Every teacher who partici- 
pated in and every citizen who witnessed, 
its instruction feels this to be the case; 
the wonder now being that the applica- 
tion of means so necessary to the good of 
oe schools should have been delayed so 
ong.”’ 

The same catalogue contains a series 
of resolutions adopted by the institute. 
Did the framers of these resolutions dream 
that a half-century from the day that this 
experimental school opened we should 
meet on the same grounds to celebrate a 
half-century of continued progress? This 
school has grown from the Lancaster 
County Normal School to the First Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School. On the 2d 
day of December, 1859, it became the first 
State Normal School in Pennsylvania, 
and, according to Doctor Wickersham’s 
statement in the ‘‘ History of Education 
in Pennsylvania,’’ the model after which 
all the other Normal Schools of the State 
have patterned. We have come together 
to-day to inaugurate the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning 
of this school. It is proposed to continue 
these exercises during commencement 
week, but to-day the authorities of the 
school felt that the daily exercises of this 
institution should be interrupted in order 
that the celebration should begin on the 
very day the school opened fifty years 
ago. I take pleasure in welcoming this 
large audience to this hall, and in intro- 
ducing as the permanent chairman of this 
meeting Hon. John B. Warfel, President 
of the Board of Trustees. 

Addresses were then made by State 
Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, by Dr. Ed- 
ward Brooks, City Superintendent of the 
schools of Philadelphia, who was head of 
the Department of Mathematics at Mil- 
lersville from 1855 to 1866, and principal 
from 1866 to 1883; and by Dr. John S. 
Stahr, President of Franklin and Marshall 
College. Weshould be glad to present all 
of these interesting addresses, and have 
that of Dr. Brooks in type. This from 
its historic character must go upon 
the record. It will appear in our next 
issue of Zhe Journal. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ? 

HARRISBURG, May, 1905. 
E desire to call the especial attention of 
the Superintendents throughout the 
State to the fact that a new form of affidavit, 
to be made by the President of school board 
‘at the close of the school year, has been sent 
out by the Department of Public Instruction. 
The change consists in adding a clause in 
regard to the salary paid to teachers. This 
addition is made necessary in order to carry 
out the provisions of the minimum salary 
act. New forms have been printed to cover 
both the minimum salary act and the com- 
pulsory attendance act. They are marked 
‘Form No. 6.’’ Unless these words appear 
at the top of the approval column on the back 
of the affidavit and certificate, superintend- 
ents should return it to the board from which 
they received it with the request that the 
new form be used. Hereafter no other form 
will be accepted at the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and, consequently, no dis- 
trict will receive its appropriation until the 
eee form is filled out. Should any other 
‘orm be sent to the Department it will be 
returned at once to the superintendent who 
forwarded it. It would be well if the super- 


intendents would destroy all the old forms - 


of affidavits and certificates now in their 

ession and thus avoid the possibility 
Senator of inadvertently. furnishing them 
to school boards. 


NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 








STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER. 


An Act authorizing the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to employ an additional skilled stenographer 
and typewriter in the Department of Public Instruc- 
ion. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That on and 
after the passage of this act, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction be and he is 
hereby authorized to employ one person, in 
addition to the one already employed, who 
shall be a skilled stenographer and type- 
writer, in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, at a salary of one thousand dollars per 
annum. 

Approved March 2, 1905. 

; SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


ATTENDING PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Aw AcT porasiiting children, residing in school-districts 
in which no public high school is maintained, to at- 
tend a high school in some other district, located near 
their homes, and providing for the payment of cost of 
tuition and school-books. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That chil- 
dren, residing in school districts in which 
no public high school is maintained, may 
attend a high school in some other district, 
located near their homes; provided the con- 
sent of the directors of the district in which 
said high school is located be first obtained; 
the cost of tuition and school books, which 





shall not exceed that of the tuition and 
school books of children in the same grades 
or courses in the district maintaining such 
high school, shall be paid to the district re- 
ceiving such children, out of the moneys 
taised by taxation for public school pur- 
poses in the district in which said children 
reside: Provided, That, before admission to 
a high school, such pupils shall be exam- 
ined and found qualified for high school 
work by the principal of such high school. 
Approved March 16, 1905. 
SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


CIGARETTES OR CIGARETTE PAPER. 

An Act toamend an act, entitled “An act for the pro- 
tection of the health of persons addicted to the smok- 
ing of cigarettes, and imposing a fine for the violation 
of its provisions,”’ approved April 4, 1903. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That section 
one of an act, entitled ‘‘ An act for the pro- 
tection of the health of persons addicted to 
the smoking of cigarettes, and imposing a 
fine for the violation of its provisions,’’ ap- 

roved the fourth day of April, Anno Dom- 
ni one thousand nine hundred and three, 
which reads as follows: 

‘*Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That if 
any person or persons shall se// cigarettes 
or cigarette paper to any person or persons 
under the age of twenty-one years, he or she 
so offending shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be sentenced to pay a fine of not more than 
three hundred dollars nor less than one hun- 
dred dollars;’’ be and the same is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That if any 
person or persons shall furnish cigarettes or 
cigarette paper, dy gift, sale or otherwise, to 
any person or persons under the age of 
twenty-one years, he or she, so offending, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be sentenced to pa 
a fine of not more than three hundred dol- 
lars, and not less than one hundred dollars. 

Approved March 16, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


SOLDIERS ORPHANS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


An Act to amend section eight of an act, entitled “An 
act providing for the erection of the Pennsylvania 
Soldiers Orphans’ Industrial School; the purchase of 
land and the erection and equipment of the building 
and buildings necessary therefor; making appropria- 
tions for such purposes as erection and equipment, of 
the building and buildings necessary therefor; and the 
maintenance of the children admitted therein; plac- 
ing the care of the same in the commission now known 
as the Commission of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and regulating the admissions 
to the said Pennsylvania Soldiers Orphans’ Industrial 
School and the said Soldiers’ Orphan Schools,” ap- 
proved the twenty-seventli day of May, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-three; provid- 
ing, that at the discretion of the said Commission of 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, pupils may remain at the 
Soldiers Orphans’ Industrial School after attaining the 
age of sixteen years. . 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That section 
eight of an act entitled ‘‘ An act providin 
for the erection of the Pennsylvania Sold-., 
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iers Orphans’ Industrial School; the pur- 
chase of land and the erection and equip- 
ment of the building and buildings neces- 
sary therefor; making appropriation for 
such og aoe ne as erection and equipment, 
and the maintenance of the children ad- 
mitted therein; placing the care of the same 
in the commission now known as the Com- 
mission of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and regulating the 
admissions to the said Pennsylvania Sold- 
iers Orphans’ Industrial School and the said 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools,’’ approved the 
twenty-seventh day of May, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
three, which reads as follows: 

‘* Section 8. In order that the benefits of 
industrial training may be given to the 
children zow in its Soldiers’ Orphan Schools 
and who may arrive at the age to be dis- 
charged at or about the time of the opening of 
the said Soldiers Orphans’ Industrial School, 
the said commission is hereby empowered 
to extend the time of the discharge of such 
children, who may be fifteen and sixteen 
years of age, for the space of two years ad- 
ditional,’’ be amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 8. In order that the benefits of indus- 
trial training may be given to the children 
in its Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, the said 
commission, af its discretion, is hereby em- 
powered to extend the time of the discharge 
of such children from the Soldiers Orphans’ 
Industrial School for the space of two years, 
after they reach the age of sixteen years. 

Provided, That all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith be and the same are 
hereby repealed. 

Approved March 17, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 


AN Act to reorganize the Board of Trustees of the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That, in ad- 
dition to the present elective members of 
the Board of Trustees of the Pennsylvania 
State College, the said Board shall consist 
of the following members, to wit: Two 
members to be elected each year, for a term 
of three years each, bythe alumni of said 
college; two members to be appointed each 
year, for a term of three years each, by the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, and con- 
firmed by the Senate; and the following 
members to serve ex-officio during their re- 
spective terms of office: The Governor of 
the Commonwealth, the President of the 
College, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the President of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, and the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. That the term of office of such ad- 
ditional members as are herein provided for, 
and of all other elective members, shall be- 
gin on the first day of July, in the year in 
which they are respectively elected or ap- 

inted; and the said Board of Trustees is 

ereby authorized and empowered to make 
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and alter, from time to time, such rules and 
regulations for the election of all alumni 
members thereof as it shall deem necessary 
and expedient for carrying out the purpose 
of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the officers of the Board shall 
be chosen annually, to serve for a period of 
one year each; and shall be a President, a 
Vice-President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and an Executive Committee of not less 
than three nor more than seven members, 
whose duty it shall be, under the direction 
and subject to the approval of the Board of 
Trustees, to transact such necessary busi- 
ness as may arise in the intervals between 
regular meetings of the Board. No member 
of the Board shall receive compensation for 
his services; but shall be paid necessary 
traveling and hotel expenses actually in- 
curred in the performance of duty as such 
member. The Treasurer shall not be a 
member of the Board, and shall give such 
bonds for the faithful performance of his 
duties, and receive such compensation as 
the Board may, from time to time, direct. 

Sec. 4. That all acts and parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith be and are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Approved March 24, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


SCHOOLS FOR ATHLETICS. 


AN Act to amend an act, entitled ‘An act to amend an 
act. entitled ‘An act authorizing central boards of edu- 
cation, in cities of the second class, to establish and 
maintain schools for instruction in the mechanic arts 
and kindred subjects,’ approved the twenty-fifth day 
of June, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-five, as amended by an act of May twenty- 
first, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, 
entitled ‘An act authorizing central boards of educa- 
tion, in cities of the second class, to establish and 
maintain schools for instruction in the mechanic arts 
and kindred subjects, approved the twenty-fifth day of 
June, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five, so as to extend the provisions thereof to 
cities of the third class,’ so as to extend the benefits 
and provisions of the said act to boroughs and town- 
ships of the first class,” so as to enlarge the powers, 
conferred upon such school authorities by said acts, by 
adding the power to establish and maintain schools 
for athletics. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That section 
one of an act, entitled ‘‘ An act to amend an 
act, entitled, ‘ Authorizing central boards of 
education, in cities of the second class, to 
establish and maintain schools for instruc- 
tion in the mechanic arts and kindred sub- 
jects,’ approved the twenty-fifth day of 
June, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-five, as amended by.an 
act of May twenty-first, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five, entitled ‘An act 
authorizing central boards of education, in 
cities of the second class, to establish and 
maintain schools for instruction in the 
mechanic arts and kindred subjects, ap- 
proved the twenty-fifth day of June, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five, so as to extend the provisions 
thereof to cities of the third class,’ so as to 
extend the benefits and provisions of the 
said act to boroughs and townships of the 
first class,’’ approved the twenty-fifth day 
of February, Anno Domini one thousand 
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nine hundred and one, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘That in every city of the second class 
the central board of education, and in every 
city of the third class the board of school 
controllers, and in every borough and town- 
ship of the first class the board of school 
directors, shall have power to establish and 
maintain one or more schools for the in- 
struction of pupils in the useful branches of 
the mechanic arts and kindred subjects, to 
provide the necessary buildings, machinery, 
apparatus and materials, and to employ 
teachers and instructors therefor,’ be and 
the same is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

That in every city of the second class the 
central board of education, and in every city 
of the third class the board of school con- 
trollers, and in every borough and town- 
ship of the first class the board of school 
directors, shall have power to establish and 
maintain one or more schools for the in- 
struction of pupils in the useful branches of 
the mechanic arts, ath/etics and kindred 
subjects, to provide the necessary buildings, 
machinery, apparatus and materials, and to 
employ teachers and instructors therefor. 

Approved March 24, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


TO SELL AND CONVEY REAL ESTATE. 


A further vr a emp toan act of Assembly, approved 
the eleventh day of April, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-two, entitled *: A further sup- 
plement to an act, entitled ‘An act for the regulation 
and continuance of a system of education by common 
schools,’ approved the eighth day of May, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four,” 
authorizing the board of school directors in any school 
district to sell and convey any real estate, buildings 
and property, the title to which shall have been ac- 
quired from the trustees of any academy or seminary 
in the Commonwealth, under and by virtue of said 
acts of Assembly, whenever such real estate, buildings 
and property shall have become useless to such school 
district, | reason of dilapidation and decay, or other- 
wise; and providing for the disposition of moneys 
or funds received from such sale and conveyance; and 
ratifying and confirming any sale of such property 
heretofore made on account of and for similar reasons, 

rovided no litigation or question of title, now pend- 
ng and undetermined, shall be affected hereby. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That in all 
cases where the trustees of any academy or 
seminary in this Commonwealth, which re- 
ceived money or land therefrom for educa- 
tional purposes, have conveyed the real es- 
tate, buildings and property, and funds of 
or a thereto, to the board of direc- 
tors and their successors in office of the 
common schools of the district in which the 
main building thereof was situated, in pur- 
suance to the authority contained in section 
sixteen of the act of April eleventh, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-two; and 
said school directors or their predecessors in 
office of any such district shall have ac- 
quired title, by conveyance as aforesaid, to 
any such real estate, so held by trustees or 
others for the general use of a neighbor- 
hood, under and by virtue of said last above 
recited act, and in pursuance to the provi- 
sions of section eighteen, placitum second, 





of the act approved the eighth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four; 
and any of such real estate, buildings and 
property, by reason of the falling into dilap- 
idation and decay thereof, or the purchase 
of or acquiring title to other real estate, 
buildings or property by said district, better 
adapted to the purposes of education; and 
the said original real estate, buildings and 
property have become useless to the said 
district by reasons as aforesaid, or from any 
cause whatsoever, for the purposes of com- 
mon school education; and the same or any 
thereof shall no longer be necessary for the 
a ge of the establishment and support 
of the schools, and for the use according to 
the intendment and purposes of the grant 
and conveyauce thereof by said trustees or 
others to such district, under and by virtue 
of said act, that, in such cases, it shall be 
lawful for the said school directors, their 
survivor or survivors, or successors, to sell 
any such real estate, buildings and prop- 
erty, as aforesaid, at public sale, for the 
best price which shall or may be obtained 
for the same; a majority of said school di- 
rectors first having, by resolution duly 
passed and adopted at a regular meeting of 
said school board, sanctioned such sale; and 
the same to grant, convey and assure to the 
purchaser or purchasers, the heirs and as- 
signs thereof, by deed or deeds and convey- 
ances, duly executed, according to the pro- 
visions of the law relating to the sales of 
real estate and property of any school dis- 
trict; and the title, thereby vested in such 
ay pew or purchasers thereof, shall be 

eld and enjoyed absolutely, freed and dis- 
charged of and from any trust or condition 
as to the use thereof, or charge or claim of 
any nature or kind whatsoever thereon, for- 
ever. 

Sec. 2. That in all cases where such sale 
and conveyance shall be made of said real 
estate, buildings and property, under the 
provisions of section one hereof, the pur- 
chase money or consideration arising from 
such sale shall be paid over to the treasurer 
of the said school district, for the use of said 
district; and the same shall and may only 
be used, expended and employed by the 
board of school directors for the erection of 
new school buildings, the purchase of school 
furniture, the necessary equipment of any 
new school building, erected in place of the 
buildings or property so sold, or for the 
making of additions or alterations to any 
school building erected, or the improve- 
ment and beautifying of the school grounds 
appurtenant to any school building in said 
district. 

Sec. 3. That in case any real estate, build- 
ings and property, conveyed to any school 
district by the trustees of any academy or 
seminary by virtue of the acts of Assembly 
hereinbefore recited, and providing for such 
sale, shall or may have been heretofore sold 
or disposed of by the board of directors of 
such school district, so having acquired 
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title thereto, such sale or sales and disposi- 
tion of said real estate, buildings and prop- 
erty, so heretofore made, and the purchaser 
or purchasers thereof, their heirs or assigns, 
being now in the possession and enjoyment 
thereof, shall be and the same is and are 
hereby ratified and confirmed; and the title, 
so vested in any purchaser or purchasers 
thereof, shall be and remain firm and stable 
in such purchasers, their heirs and assigns, 
freed and discharged of and from any trust, 
condition as to the use thereof, or charge or 
claim of any nature or kind whatsoever 
thereon, forever: Provided, That the provi- 
sions of this act shall not affect or apply to 
any suit, action, or other proceeding in law 
or equity, now brought, or pending and un- 
determined, which shall or does relate 
thereto, or may or could be effected hereby. 

Sec. 4. That all acts and parts of acts in 
conflict herewith be and the same are hereby 
repealed. 

Approved March 24, 1905. 

SaML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


HUMANE EDUCATION. 


AN Act to provide a system of humane education, to 
include kind treatment of birds and animals, in our 
public schools. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That a sys- 
tem of humane education, which shall in- 
clude kind treatment of birds and animals, 
shall be included in the branches of study 
now required by law to be taught in the 
common schools; such instruction to be 

iven to all pupils, up to and including the 
ourth grade, of the public schools of the 

Commonwealth, and to consist of not more 

than half an hour each week, during the 

whole term of the school. 

Sec. 2. That no experiment upon any liv- 
ing creature, to demonstrate in physiology, 
shall be permitted in any public school of 
the State. 

Sec. 3. The principal or teacher in every 
school shall certify, in each of his or her 
monthly reports to the school board, that 
such instruction has been given in the 
school under his or her control. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 7 

Approved March 27, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


TO ANNEX A SUB-DISTRICT. 


An Act toamend an act of Assembly to annex subdis- 
trict number one, of ——— township in the county 
of Washington, to borough of Claysville, Pennsylva- 
nia, for school purposes. : 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That an act 
of Assembly to annex subdistrict number 
one, of Donegal township in the county of 
Washington, to the borough of Claysville, 
for school purposes, approved twenty-second 
day of April, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-eight (Pamphlet 
Laws, four hundred and seventy-two), read- 
ing as follows: 

**Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That from 
and after the passage of this act, the terri- 
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tory within the bounds herein described, 
namely : beginning at the east corner of 
Donegal township, and running north to 
the corner of George Miller’s farm, and 
thence west to William Dennison’s, and 
thence south to George McConahey’s, and 
thence, along the line of Donegal and East 
Finley townships, to the place of beginning, 
shall be attached to and form a part of the 
borough of Claysville in the county of 
Washington, for school purposes; avd shall 
be, for said purposes, under the jurisdiction 
and control of the board of directors of said 
borough ; and all school taxes within said 
territory shall be levied, collected and dis- 
bursed, and the schools administered, in 
like manner and by the same authority as in 
said Claysville school-district,’’ be amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That from and 
after the passage of this act, the territory 
within the bounds herein described, namely: 
beginning at the east corner of Donegal 
township, and running north to the corner 
of George Miller’s farm, and thence west to 
William Dennison’s, and thence south to 
George McConahey’s, and thence, along the 
line of Donegal and East Finley townships, 
to the place of beginning, shall be attached 
to and form part of the borough of Clays- 
ville in the county of Washington, azd said 
subdistrict, together with the said borough of 
Claysville, shall form a school-district, for 
school purposes; and ali school taxes within 
said district, constituted as aforesaid, shall 
be levied, collected and disbursed, and the 
schools administered, in like manner and 
by the same authority as in other school- 
districts of the Commonwealth. 

Approved March 31, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


COLLECTION OF TAXES. 

An Act to enable city, county, poor, township, ward, 
school, and secouae tax collectors to collect taxes, for 
the payment of which they have become liable, or for 
which they shall during the year one thousand nine 
hundred and five become personally liable, without 
having collected the same, by expiration of the au- 
thority of their respective warrants or by the expira- 
tion of their term of office, and to extend the time for 
the collection of the same for the period of one year 
from the passage of this act. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That in all 
cases in which the period of two years, the 
limitation of the warrants in the duplicate 
of county, poor, city, township, ward, 
school, and borough tax collectors, have 
expired, and in all cases where the power and 
authority of said tax collectors have expired, 
or shall expire during the year one thous- 
and nine hundred and five, by virtue of the 
expiration of their terms of office, and said 
collector or collectors have or shall become 
liable for the amount of tax on said dupli- 
cates without having collected the same, 
the said duplicates and warrants, and the 

wers and authority of said tax collectors, 
in all such cases, are hereby revived and 
extended for another period of one year 
from the passage of this act; and said col- 
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lector or collectors are hereby authorized 
and empowered to proceed and collect said 
taxes from all persons who have not paid 
taxes assessed to them, residing in said dis- 
trict within which it may have been as- 
sessed, as well as from all persons who may 
remove or have removed from said city, 
ward, township or townships, or boroughs, 
and have neglected to pay taxes so as afore- 
said conmnaal with like effect as if said war- 
rant had not expired by the limitation of 
two years, aforesaid, or the term of office of 
said collector had not expired: Provided, 
That the provisions of this act shall not 
apply to warrants issued prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
two, and that nothing in this act shall re- 
lease any bondsmen or security: Provided, 
That this act shall not apply to cities hav- 
ing special laws upon this subject: Provided, 
further, That no collector, nor the sureties 
thereof, who take advantage of this act shall 
be permitted to plead the statute of limita- 
tions in any action brought to recover the 
amount of said duplicate, so extended and 
renewed. 
Approved April 1, 1905. 
SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


EXTENSION OF STATE LIBRARY, ETC. 


An Act to provide for the extension of the State Library, 
and for the organization of a museum to contain his- 
torical and archeological material and objects illus- 
trating the flora and fauna of Pennsylvania. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the use 
of the building known as the Executive 
Building, erected in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-four, and stand- 
ing to the south of the new capitol, now 
occupied by the Governor, the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, the Auditor General, 
the State Treasurer and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be granted to the trustees of the State 
Library, so soon as these officials remove to 
the new capitol; and that the trustees of 
the State Library be authorized to extend 
‘the scope of the institution, so as to include 
a museum for the preservation of objects 
illustrating the flora and fauna of the State, 
and its mineralogy, geology, archzology, 
arts, and historv. 

Approved March 28, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


LANDS FOR FORESTRY RESERVES. 


AN Act providing a fixed charge on lands acquired by 
the State for Forestry Reserves, and the distribution 
of revenue, so derived, for school and road purposes. 

Whereas, the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania is acquiring large tracts of lands, in 
its several counties, for the purpose of 
establishing forest reservations; an 

Whereas, The purchasing of said lands 
by the Commonwealth makes said lands 
exempt from taxation; and 

Whereas, Because of said exemption from 
taxation, districts in the several counties 
lose the revenue secured from said prior 
taxation, and works a hardship upon the 
citizens thereof, by compelling them to 





make up the loss on school and road-taxes 
thus brought about: 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That from 
and after the passage of this act, all lands 
acquired by the Commonwealth for forest 
reserves, and now exempt from taxation, 
shall be subject to an annual charge of 
three cents per acre, for the benefit of the 
schools in the respective district in which 
said reserve or reserves are located, and two 
cents per acre, for the benefit of the roads in 
the townships where said reserve or se- 
serves are located. 

Sec. 2. The Commissioner of Forestry 
shall certify to the respective school-dis- 
tricts and townships, throughout the Com- 
monwealth, in which forest reserves are 
located, the number of acres owned by the 
Commonwealth in each district or town- 
ship, upon application of the treasurer or 
road supervisor of any of the said districts 
or townships, and the charge against the 
same; and shall, furthermore, certify to the 
State Treasurer the number of acres, as 
aforesaid, and the charge against the same 
and in favor of the respective districts and 
townships. The State Treasurer shall, upon 
the approval of the proper warrants of the 
Commissioner of Forestry, pay to the sev- 
eral school-districts and townships the 
amounts due the same from the Common- 
wealth, and derived under this act, upon 
due application therefor made by the treas- 
urers or road supervisors of the said dis- 
tricts and townships. 

Approved April 5, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


AN Act to amend sections one and two of an act, en- 
titled ‘“‘An act to establish county associations of 
school-directors,” approved the twenty-first day of 
April, Anno Domini one thousand nine hundred and 
three. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That sec- 
tions one and two of an act, entitled ‘‘ An 
act to establish county associations of 
school-directors,’’ approved the twenty-first 
day of April, Anno Domini one thousand 
nine hundred and three, which read as fol- 
lows : 

“Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That it shall 
be the duty of each county superintendent 
of schools to call together, during the school 
year beginning June, one thousand nine 
hundred and three, and annually thereatter, 
at the county-seat or some other suitable 
place in the county, all the school-directors 
of the county, for the consideration and dis- 
cussion of questions pertaining to school 
administration. These annual meetings 
shall not be held during the week of the 
annual county teachers’ institute. 

‘*Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each 
school-director, in each of the districts of 
each county, to attend each annual meeting 
of school-directors, called by the county 
superintendent for the purpose of consider- 
ing and discussing questions pertaining to 
school administration; and each school- 
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director attending such annual convention 
shall receive, for his necessary expenses, 
mileage at the rate of three cents per mile, 
to be paid out of the funds of the district 
which he serves. But expenses shall not 
be paid for more than two days at any 
annual meeting,’’ be and the same are 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That it shall 
be the duty of each county superintendent 
of schools to call together, during the school 
_ beginning June, one thousand nine 

undred and five, and annually thereafter, 
at the county-seat, or some other suitable 
place in the county, all the school directors 
of the county, for the consideration and dis- 
cussion of questions pertaining to school 
administration. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each school- 
director, in each of the districts of each 
county, to attend each annual meeting of 
school-directors, called by the county su- 
perintendent for the purpose of considering 
and discussing questions pertaining to 
school administration; and each school- 
director attending such annual convention 
shall receive, for his necessary expenses, 
compensation at the rate of two dollars per 
diem, and mileage at the rate of three cents 
per mile, to be paid out of the funds of the 
district which he serves. But the expenses 
shall not be paid for more than two days at 
any annual meetings. 

Approved April roth, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


CORNPLANTER INDIANS. 


An Act pen an appropriation for the purpose of 
continuing and maintaining schools among the Corn- 
planter Indians, of Warren county. 

Whereas, The General Assembly by en- 
actments of eighteenth of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-six, and its 
supplements of tenth of February, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-two, and 
twelfth of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, and the seventh 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-five, and the third day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, 
and supplement thereto on the twenty- 
second day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-seven, has established 
schools and made appropriation for the 
encouragement of education among the 
Cornplanter Indians, of Warren county; 

And whereas, The appropriation provided 
for expires on the first Monday of June, one 
thousand nine hundred and five, and it is 
deemed wise to extend further aid on the 
part of this Commonwealth for the mainte- 
nance of said schools and the encourage- 
ment of education among said Cornplanter 
Indians, therefore: 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the 
annual sum of five hundred dollars be and 
the same is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be paid to the county superin- 
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tendent of schools of Warren county, on 
warrant drawn on the State Treasurer by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; which money shall be disbursed by 
the said superintendent of Warren county 
in such manner as shall best promote the 
cause of education among the Cornplanter 
Indians: Provided, That this act shall only 
continue in force for the period of ten years, 
and shall terminate on the first Monday of 
June, one thousand nine hundred and fifteen. 
Approved April roth, 1905. 
SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ADAMS—Supt. Roth: The work of the schools 
continues to move along smoothly and success- 
fully where teachers are doing their duty and 
patrons are standing by them in their earnest 
endeavor to do good work. There are a few 
schools where this is not the case, and it is no 
surprise to find them lagging behind. In many 
districts directors are visiting the schools regu- 
larly. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: The pupils of the 
Waterside schools, with the assistance of the 
patrons, have purchased an organ. The im- 
provement in the appearance of the room, at 
Piper school, from its coating of plastico, par- 
ticularly after several new pictures were put in 
place, is striking. This sort of wall-finish is 
prettier, cheaper and better than paper. Tints 
that are pleasing and restful to the eye can be 
selected. Several teachers are getting new 
pictures or books for their schools, always with 
the aid of the pupils. The attendance through- 
out the county continues good. With few ex- 
ceptions, the schools are doing good work. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: One of the finest one- 
room buildings in the county has been erected 
in Hepner’s district, Windsor township. It is 
of brick, with steeple and bell, porch, cellar, 
heating, and allthe modern conveniences. The 
building is a credit to the township. The 
eleventh and last local institute for the season 
was held at Shoemakersville, with an attend- 
ance of 78 teachers and over 300 citizens. Dr. 
S. A. Baer and Hon. Henry Houck were the 
lecturers and principal instructors. 

BLAIR—Supt. Davis: Three new school build- 
ings have been occupied during the term: a 
four-room house at Blair Furnace, an addition 
to the Lakemont school in Logan township, 
and a one-room house in Greenfield township. 
These are all first-class, up-to-date buildings. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: Local institutes 
have been held at a number of places during 
the term. Large audiences .were present, and 
much educational interest was aroused in each 
community. Many of the leading teachers of 
the county attend these institutes and render 
valuable assistance to the younger teachers. 
The local institute has come to be a potent edu- 
cational factor in our county. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: I am pleased to 
note the earnestness and activity of the teachers 
at our local institutes, and the constantly in- 
creasing interest on the part of our citizens in 
the work of the public school. Many of the 
schools visited showed marked improvement 
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over last year, especially in the work of the 
younger teachers. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: The teachers have 
taken more than ordinary interest in drawing, 
and we have good results to show. Much 
attention is also being given to spelling and to 
rapid and accurate addition, and here too the 
results are very favorable. A number of local 
institutes have been held throughout the 
county. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: Local institutes 
have been well attended by teachers and 
patrons. It is gratifying to note that the direct- 
ors are ready to accompany me in visiting the 
schools, The attendance is good and the work 
in general is satisfactory. 

FULTON — Supt. Barton: Notwithstanding 
much sickness, bad roads and rough weather, 
the average percentage of attendance for the 
entire county has been good. All our districts 
are enforcing the compulsory law. Greater in- 
terest has been manifested in our local insti- 
tutes. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: I attended an edu- 
cational meeting at Greensboro, preliminary to 
the dedication of their school building. At the 
dedicatory exercises Prof. W. T. Barber, of the 
University of West Virginia, delivered an able 
address, The building is a fine stone structure, 
containing four recitation rooms and a directors’ 
room. The directors deserve great praise for 
their earnest efforts to give the people of Greens- 
boro a school building of which they may well 
be proud, asit is one of the finest in the county. 
‘Our local institutes have always been interest- 
ing and instructive. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Dell: Local institutes 
and educational meetings are usually held in 
churches, because our school houses are not 
large enough. A wave of improvement in 
school-house decoration is passing over the 
county. We now have some of the finest 
decorated houses I have ever seen. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In interme- 
diate and grammar grades, instruction and 
progress are satisfactory. In primary grades 
there is room for improvement. It is not un- 
usual to find in the first two grades children 
who are ten, eleven, or twelve years of age. 
With regular attendance and thorough instruc- 
tion, children entering school at the age of six, 
should have completed the first two years’ work 
when they are eight years old. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Allen: In a majority of 
our school districts the teachers have held 
monthly meetings for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to school work. Usually the school 
boards as a whole attend these meetings, and 
parents and patrons are invited todoso. The 
plan isa good one. The work done at these 
meetings is professionally elevating. We do 
not aim to amuse or entertain the people. 
Teachers feel at home and join freely in all 
discussions, 

LEHIGH — Supt. Rupp: By action of the 
county institute, a day was set aside as Thad- 
deus Stevens Day. It was resolved by the 
teachers that this should be properly celebrated 
in every school of the county with exercises 
bearing upon the life, character and work of 
the Great Commoner, and especially that part 
of his services relating to the school law of 1834. 
Copies of his famous speech, delivered in the 





State Legislature on April 11, 1835, were dis- 
tributed and placed in the hands of every 
teacher. As far as I am informed, special ex- 
ercises were conducted in every school of the 
county. Many of them were very largely at- 
tended. In each instance collections were 
taken for the benefit of the Stevens Memorial 
Fund. Full reports are not yet in, but the con- 
tributions will amount to a handsome sum. 

LyYCOMING—Supt. Milnor: A more rigid en- 
forcement of the compulsory law seems needed. 
The reports of the mid-year examinations show 
that many pupils above 15 years of age in 
nearly every district are remaining in school to 
complete the course. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: About 150 directors 
attended the annual convention. An interest- 
ing programme was carried out. Prof. Smath- 
ers, of the Grove City schools, has conducted 
several interesting mothers’ meetings. Dr. 
Schaeffer will preach the baccalaureate sermon 
to his graduating class. The borough schools 
are doing well. 

MonrTOUR—Supt. Derr: At the directors’ con- 
vention the attendance was very good and the 
interest taken in the discussions was a surprise 
to all of us. We have had six teachers’ meet- 
ings this month, at which 24 directors and more 
than 800 parents were present — certainly a 
good showing, and cause for encouragement. 

PIKE — Supt. Westbrook: Twenty-three 
schools were visited during the month, most of 
which are doing excellent work. Two of them 
have started the formation of libraries, while 
others have made additions to their libraries. 

SNYDER—Supt. Walborn: The increased 
number of visits to the schools by directors and 
patrons, the attention on the part of teachers 
and pupils to the cleanliness and ornamentation 
of their school-rooms and grounds, and the 
greater regularity of attendance are among the 
hopeful signs with us. Teachers and pupils 
seem to take more interest in their work this 
year than ever before. The course of study 
and the increase of salary doubtless have some- 
thing to do with this. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Black: With few exceptions 
the teachers are earnest and efficient, and are 
accomplishing good results. The township 
high school at Lopez, under Principal C. A. 
Goss, is in a thriving condition. In other sec- 
tions of the county the conditions are favorable 
for the establishment of township high schools. 

TroGa—Supt. Longstreet: The local institutes 
have been well attended and have had interest- 
ing and profitable sessions. Two school librar- 
ies have been added to the schools of Liberty 
township. These schools are taught by Miss 
Anna Snyder and Mr. Fred Snyder, through 
whose efforts the libraries were secured. Addi- 
tions have been made to a number of libraries. 

WaARREN—Supt. Gunning: School work is 
progressing finely. At our local institutes 
helpful papers have been read and discussed. 
Such gatherings mean much to the people, 
bringing, as they do, the factors of the school 
nearer together, and thus simplifying the 
teachers’ work. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Maguire: At our semi- 
annual promotions and examinations the re- 
sults have been the best since the plan was 
inaugurated. More than rooo pupils were ad- 
vanced. We have the room-library system. 
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With money earned by the schools and supple- 
mented by the Board, 350 volumes of biography, 
history, travels, mythology and folk-lore, and 
elementary science have been added. 

CARLISLE—Supt. Wagner: The Philadelphia 
Museum has presented one of its geographical 
collections of about 400 specimens of vegetable, 
animal, and mineral products to the grammar 
school. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Gelwix: Dr. Amy E. 
Tanner’s weekly lectures on child study have 

roved of great benefit to our teachers. Dr. 

anner’s instruction is not merely theoretical, 
but quite practical, being largely based on ex- 
perience. Neither is she a novice in the work, 
as prior to becoming associated with Wilson 
College, she was engaged in University Exten- 
sion work in Chicago. 

CHELTENHAM Twe. (Montgomery Co.) — 
Supt. Wagner: The principals of the —— 
have revived a former organization, wit 
monthly meetings. Besides the discussion of 
current or local school problems, the chapters 
of Judd’s Genetic Psychology are considered at 
the meetings. The Association is also trying to 
find what influence the high schools have had 
in fixing the college entrance requirements. 

ARCHIBALD—Supt. Kelly: ‘‘ Percentage of 
Time to Studies,’’ a table recommended by the 
Superintendents’ Convention at Harrisburg, 
was fully discussed by our teachers. Pro- 
grammes of study have been arranged to cor- 
respond with the above time-table, for we intend 
to give it a thorough test. Our Industrial 
Cabinet has been visited by many of our prom- 
inent citizens. We are advocating the building 


of a new high school for this borough, and, I 
think, with good prospects of success. 
BRISTOL—Supt. Baggs: Last week the teach- 


ers had their final lecture of a very successful 
course of lectures and entertainments. It was 
their first attempt at a regular course, but each 
lecture and entertainment was of a very high 
grade, and the town people are enthusiastic 
and anxious to have more of the same kind 
another year. We believe the schools should 
lead in intellectual work and in keeping high 
ideals before the people. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: At a recent meet- 
ing the school board ordered the publication of 
the course of study in pamphlet form, contain- 
ing 60 or more pages. The purpose is to set 
forth in definite outline the work required in all 
grades of the school, and to have each teacher 
familiarize herself not only with the work of 
her grade, but also with that of the next higher 
and lower grades. 

LANSFORD—Supt. Killian: We received a 
complete set of geographical specimens from 
the Pennsylvania Geographical Society. Some 
time ago we purchased a set of Crowell’s 
physical apparatus. This makes the nucleus of 
a laboratory. 

NORRISTOWN — Supt. Gotwals: Dr. A. E. 
Winship gave an interesting lecture at our local 
institute on ‘‘ Educational Standards of the 20th 
Century.”’ His discussion was listened to 
throughout with marked attention and highly 
appreciated by all present. 

OLYPHANT—Supt. Cummings: Through the 
efforts of Hon. P. A. Philbin we received from 
the Philadelphia Museum the school coliection 
or ‘‘Commercial Cabinet,’’ which has been duly 
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installed in the central school. The collection 
consists of about 300 specimens of animal, 
vegetable and mineral products, which will be 
of material aid to the student of commercial 
geography and kindred subjects. Representa- 
tive Philbin received the thanks of the Board 
for his efforts in behalf of our schools. 

PoOTTSTOWN—Supt. Rupert: During the last 
few weeks an exhibition of school work has 
been made in a vacantschool room. Teachers, 
directors, parents and children have shown 
much interest in the work. The exhibit covers 
all kinds of work, from the primary to the high 
school. The stimulating and helpful influences 
of the exhibition are very noticeable. 

SHARON—Supt. Hadley: On March 2d the 
public schools of Sharon met with a great loss 
in the death of one of our oldest and most faith- 
ful teachers, Miss Eva Hamilton. She had been 
teaching here for the last thirty years in the 
first primary grade. On March 3d Miss Mary 
Henshaw died, an earnest teacher of the second 
grade school in the West Annex. For the past 
six years she has been teaching in the public 
schools of this place. 

SouTH SHARON—Supt. Canon: On Saturday, 
March 4th, the first local institute in the his- 
tory of our schools was held in the Carnegie 
Steel Company’s auditorium with good attend- 
ance. The forenoon session was largely devoted 
to class drills by local teachers in primary read- 
ing, number work, and a drillin singing. The 
large hall was well filled each session, the 
parents, especially mothers, giving much en- 
couragement by their presence. A resolution 
advocating centralization in the county schools 
was unanimously adopted. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: In place of the 
regular monthly meeting a general educational 
meeting was held in the high school auditor- 
ium. Able addresses were made as follows: 
“The Rights of the Home that should be re- 
garded by the School,’’ by Supt. J. M. Cough- 
lin; ‘‘ The Rights of the School that should be 
regarded by the Home,”’ by Dr. G. M. Eckels; 
““What the State expects from the Home and 
the School,” by ex-Supt. R. M. McNeal. The 
weather was favorable and the meeting was 
attended by upwards of 600 patrons and friends 
of education, 

TAYLOR—Supt. Lloyd: Our teachers organ- 
ized a professional library. Thirty-five well 
selected volumes were purchased. In our 
teachers’ meeting strong papers were read and 
discussed on the subjects of arithmetic and 
school government. The effect of these 
monthly meetings is shown in the increased 
improvement in class work. Dr. Byron W. 
King lectured in the interest of our library 
before an appreciative audience. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: The Campbell 
Art Exhibit, displayed in our high school 
assembly room, March 1, 2 and 3, was superior 
in educational value to anything we ever had 
before. It consisted of public school work, the 
work of art students at Pratt Institute and the 
New York Art League, and originals showing 
the work of modern New York illustrators. 
Many of these originals are very valuable and 
were only loaned to Mr. Campbell because he 
was Ss something in the line of educa- 
tion. Talks on art were given each evening, 
one of which was beautifully illustrated. 
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¥ Name. P. O. Address. 








388 Anna M. Tyhurst) Pittsburgh (City). 


389 Anna Wickerman 
390 Louise Woodside! 
391 Anna G. Young. | 
392 Edith L. Eck . . |Honesdale. . . 

3 Jas.H.Kennedy , | Pleasant Mount 
394 Maud Miller . . |Huntingdon. . 


“ee 
“ 


395 Anna E. Kendig id ee 
390 S. K. Bagshaw . = oe 
397.Emma Hooper . sg ee 


398 Kittie Spence. . |Titusville . . 


399 E.S.Stanford .|Cambridge red 


4oc|H. . Crouse. . |Altoona .. . 

40t Rhoda A.Deemer|Rayne. .... 
402' Jennie M. Douds |Plumviile . . . 
403 Susie DeLancey. | Blairsville . . . 
404|Clarence W.Groft|Indiana. .. . 
405/Eun’eKirkpatrick|Plumville . . . 
4°6/ Kate G. Malloy . |/Strongstown. . 
407|M. Edna Risinger| Homer City. . 
408|M. May Shields. |Indiana . . . . 
4°9|Cora B. Stewart . |Homer City. . 
4t0|M. W. Uncapher | Plumville . . . 
411|Mary Urey. . ./Urey ....- 
412|J.C. White. . . Tannery... . 
413|Julia M. Porter . White Haven . 
414|Lulu Schmidt. . be . 








415|Charles Martin ./Plains. . . 
416| Jessie A, Alden. |Freeland. . . 
417|Mary C. Duddy, |Plains. . .. 
418|Mary L, O’ Neill |Siverly. . . . 


19| Marg’tE.Cadigan|Oil City. . ... 
= Mary E. Lyons . did ce eee 
421|E.Agnes Dillon . See 


422|Oren A. Carner . |Barkeysville. . . 
423|Josephine Plante |Oil City... .. 
424|Mary J. Moore. ” <* ere 

425|Ema Case... . = ecee 

426| Ger. Breckenridge sa a a 
427\Myrtle E, Akin . /Titusville . . . 
428|Dora Irwin. . . |Plumer .... 
429| Bessie Sutton. . | Pleasantville. . 


430| RosieRickinbrode| Venus. .... . 


431| Vinnie Buchanan /Titusville . . . . 
432| MargaretReardon|(il City. .... 
433/>. W. McCleery |Franklin. .... 
434|Maude Kitch. . |Millidgeville . 
435|Florence Hill. . |Cooperstown. 
436|P. H. Weikel. . |Cranberry. . 
437\J- F. Dunn . . ./Utica .. .. 
438|lsadora Smiley . |OilCity.... . 
439| George I. Beers . |Dempseytown. . 
440|B. H. Shontz. .|Franklin. ... 





441|W.G. Wink . .|Hustontown. . ; 
442|Lewis Harris. . | Big Cove Tannery 


443| Levi P. Morton . | Pleasant Ridge. . 
444|S. E. Walters. . |Akersville . . . . 
445|H. W. Wink . .|Hustontown. . . 
446/A. C. Peck. . . |Covalt. ..... 
447| David R. Strait. |Saluvia .... 
448| Nannie C.Mellott|Webster Mills. . 
449|Ulive Crissinger. |McConnellsburg . 
450| Maude B.Holland|Hilliard . . . . 
451|Mary G. Adams. |Slippery Rock . . 
452|Sara LaV. Murrin|Murrinsville . . . 
452|Mabel Killough . |Petrolia. .... 
454| Eliz. Weisenstein| Butler... .. . 
455! Han. McLaugh lin Gold. see 
456|Clarence Snyder |E. Lenox .... 
457| Harry B.Anthony| Welsh Hill. . . . 
458|Nina Moore. . . Harford. .... 
459| Laura J. Williams |Montrose 
460\Ellen Searle. . . | sd coe 
461 Marian Booth. . |Forest Lake. . . 
462| Daisy Egleston . |Great Bend .. . 
463, Edward A. Riegle|Gratz ...... 
464\Mary Melchoir . |Middletown .. . 
465M. D. West. . . " ee 
466 Beulah L.Laverty| = ee 
467\Grace Bradley . eseete ere 
468|Luella Barcus. . Irwin. ..... 
469 Pearle Beighley .|Drennen. ... . 
470 Eleanor B. Doty | nang an he 











471|Gertrude Cowan. |Freeport. . . 
472\|Maud Empfield . |Latrobe . . . 
473/Sara B. Gonware |Irwin .. . .. 
474'Elsie R. Hively . |Mt. Pleasant. . . 
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475|H. A. McCorkle. [Markle ..... 


476 Carrie T. Murphy} Belle Vernon. 


477| Lotta A. Golde . |Latrobe .... ; 


478A. Oliver S. Ross/Ligonier. . . . 


479|Alvira E.Sweeny ne eee 
o|Irwin . 2.20 


480| Lyda Swanson 
481|R. G. Shorthouse : 
482 Melissa Wigle . “ 


483|CoraE Warburton|Campbellsville . ; 


484|M. Gert. Stannert|Lewisburg. . . 
485 L.VanValkenberg) Wellboro. 
486\Clara E. English | “ 

487| Nannie J. Johnson! 
488) Celia E, Schwartz 


“ 
“ 


480|C. Zitilia Adams |Westfield | > >: 
49° MinnieHammond|New Holland . . 


4914Mary E. Gerhard| Lancaster .. . 
492 Me H. Martin . |New Holland 

493 Sadie S. Becker, |Denver .... 
494 Mary E. McVey | 
495 Clayt. Musselman|Murrell .. . . 





496| Hattie H. Landes/Ephrata..... 
497\ Harry G. Good. |Bowmansville e- 


| | 
498| Margaret Daniels|Sipe’s Mill. . . 
499| Lillie F. Henry . |Altoona (City). 
00| Florence Swartz . | - 
5ot| MazieL. Eckhardt 3 
502 Mary P. Detrich | 
503 Gertr’de Flanagan| 
504|Becca Alexander |Erie.... . 
505 Mary E. Bourne |North East. . 
506| Jessie Brindle. .|Erie. ... . 


so7|AnnaCarrig...| “ ....26- 
508|Mary H.Coleman| “ ...... 
509|Maude M. Foote}; “ ....-. 
510| Elizabeth Foster. |Union City. . . 
511/A. E. Hamilton. |Erie. ..... 
512|Gusta K. Hampel) “ . . 
513| Mary Haven . ee ees 
514|Mabel E. Huehn.) “© 2... 
515|F.MarionJohnson} “f ,.... 
516|Bitha Kuppler ,| “ ....-. 
gr7|Carrie Leask ..| “ 2 oe ee 
518 Minnie McCarthy; “© ..... 
s19|May McCarty. .| “ 2... 
s20,Annie H.McKean| “ ..... 
s21/Flor. F. Murphy | “© ....-. 
522|Margaret Nash.| “© ....-. 
523\MaryO’Connor.; “ ....-. 
ee ee ee 
§25|Emma Petrat. .| “© ...- 
526|Mary A.Rekopf.| “ ..... 
527|Nellie M. Rhodes; “ ....6-. 
g28|Selma Schurz. .| “* ...6c6 
529\Adel’deSherwood) “ ..... 
gg0iCora A. Smith. .| *“ ..cce 
531|Eliz. M. Spafford) “ ....-. 
532 Joseph’neSullivan| ‘‘ ..... 
533|Edith M.Thomas; “ ....-. 
534 Ethel Thompson.| “ ....-. 
sinus Bae.) tec 
530|Rose A. Whiting} “ ee 


537 AlbertaThomps’n| Water Street eee 


538|Mary H. Faddis |Pomeroy. .. . 
539| Virginia Palmer . |Spring City 
540| Bertha Bishop. | allace ...-« 
541|Bertie Daverin . |Barnsley. .. . 
542/Ella P. Windle . |Embreeville . . 
543| Naomi Sheneman Anselma. am 
544| Francis E. Stively|Cochranville. . 
545 Mary McNamee |Rising Sun, Md. 


546|Sue H. Good . . |Kemblesville. . . 


547|Kathryn Smith . Kennett Square 


548| Lizzie M. Kelley Avondale .. . . 


549| Ethel V. Fox. . |Kennett Square 
550| Lillian M. Barton|Corinne . .. . 


551|Mary Darlington |West Grove . . . 


552|Florence P.Miller|\Chatham. . . . 
553) Elizabeth Lewis. |Coatesville. 
554|Agnes E. Krieble|Norristown . 
555' Margaret Miller. | - ee 
556|HarryZ.Wampole|Telford . . . 
557, Abraham Scholl . | Harleysville . . 


558 Nettie K.Beyer . |Norristown 
559| Maud Miller . . m3 ° 
560| Josiah M. Landis|Souderton . 
561\Anna Davis. . . \Norristown 
562| Mabel M. Mathias ” 


563/C. A. Lucas. . . Macada, Northam. 
564\C. H. Dunn. . . |Garland. ... . |W: 


565,|Kate Haupin. . Sugar Grove —_ 
‘ 


566'Mary Stuart .. vex 


eee 


ee eae 


ee @ ao% 





os * a4 2 





Westm’land 
“ 


Sullivan. . 


Union . 
Tioga. 


Fulton. 
Blair. 
“e 


“ 
id 
“e 


Huntingdon. 
Chester... 
oe 
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Zz | 
+ Date. Zz 
° Name. P. O. Address. | County. | | one. | Name. P. O. Address. County. _— 
567|Anna N. Krantz . * 
568/Minnie Cleveland —: ie — ee Ages $0(Thee, E. Myers . |Welsh Run . . . |Franklin. . May 24 
Tiana =) oe fhe Sl leet eee. . | « ttleg 
spolCora £, Stenene. ~mes . = oo] | 33 po or i Duffield Welsh SS ee “ oot ae 
571|Luella Moyer. . ;|Newer, ... *|McKean..| « = CIA. It oe - os si ‘ “ 24 
$72|Margaret Brogan.|Custer City . o- a oT = ea apres liller . . Riad = To did, 
373|Alice V. Wood .|Grampian . . . . |Clearfield ; |Ma % 666| Ma ‘Wight: - |Mercersburg. .-|) 2 eo] 4 2 
scalityetio Acteen .\Codleest. eee ir . ay 7 66 ian right. .|Alum Bank .. .|Bedford ..| “ 24 
575|Andrew R. Jack Meustee. 3] © cle 665 _ Hoover . Everett, R-F.D.3) % ++] % 24 
576) hata ..Oumon = “| ; ¢ eet ee oe Six Mile Run . . “es “ 24 
877 (Fila M. Thomas. |Miflincown . . saiaiats eee po go Stuckey.|New Enterprise . 3 sat @-s 
578|Martin Kauffman|McAllisterville. .{ “  ..| “ 2 ea Hi: K+ Steckman..../ ® ..| % 24 
379 Edna M. Wright. Wilkinsburg Allegheny °| « én wry - Bohn |Speelman ... . “A oo 
580|Annie Hannon .|S'S. Pittsburg . . egneny .| : @ — A. Alstadt/Riddlesburg. . . we . o 2 
s81|Mary E. Fisher . Wilkinsburg oa as a 2 a rye Guyer.|Loysburg . . . = ‘ ss 24 
3ea\Kath. Sweitser . |Carnegie. = eee 7 1 = Pn J. A. S. Bezgle . |Everett, R. F.D. 2] : “ 24 
s83 Mabel Fife . . . |West Elizabeth, es ae : 68 Edgar Detweiler — Enterprise « , ° ‘ “94 
ella Garrett. . can: . “S- - . |Evere:t .. ‘ “ 2 
$3 Maude —: ‘ Lewistown. ++ + |Mifflin. . . = 67 E. Frank Markel.|New Buena Vista os “ ro 
586|C. B. Handwelt . McVeytown . a va oy ; 67 a A. Kurtz|) McKeesport . . . |Allegheny “24 
$87|Reuben Smith . |Stembersville. . . \Carbon et aoe a meg Pow vere = cea “ | © 24 
588\G. G. Antes, . . |Montoursville Lycoming .| “ 3 68: achel Lindquist ee “ 1 oe 
§89|Creighton Turner) Loyalsock +e) 8 Ada F. Mansfield|Boston. . .... - .| 24 
eerie: :::| : |: seer) > 28 
s91/C illiamson|Salladasburg. . . “ “| « so | Meee ees a «| * 6 
592 “ths Myers. .|Tivola. . “ ol aw ura R, White. Bis eas “ | * 24 
a AlmaA, non. | eg code io A . = may 5 Durnin Carlisle «+ ««|Cumberland) “ 27 
s04|Mary Ebner... Montoursville oe on 2 ee jo 687lee oe. Wess.| “ ee we “ “27 
sos|Alice Kragle . . ve a (ieee po | = Zinn . . . [Shippensburg . . “ “ 97 
596|Helen V. ‘Tyson . |Montgomery. ee i ee = 89 Fr Phy secng Plosice College. . . |Centre. . .| “ = 
7|Frances Hill . . “ °! . Clyde rioover, |Kieming. ... . . SS Rae 
4 Belle Dudley | Willicasport. o. - -| “ 10 oe . W. Keller. . |Pine Grove Mills. | “ ...| ‘ 28 
399| Alice E. Brown . |Dagus Mines * lene 3 ee - yo sae M.Hiles .|Dayton ... .|Armstrong. | ‘“ 3! 
$oo| Emily L.Hibberd| Lansdowne fete, - OE Be 6 atie Shumaker./Oakland. . . . - a? 
entia 0 meee iad... la i ee ae fi L. Turner. .|Elderton. . . = cn = oe 
602|Bertha M. Sager |Media. ||: . me OE = y . =. Wolfe . .jNeale...... “ .| “3x 
603|Hattie F. Ziegler| Philadelphia. | ae oi ee 66 — Lawson |Dayton..... “ S| 3x 
GilHoward i Baa|Ceacopee >< “fuera . 22] 3 | SoBe DeMnpncl eee ws 22] se 2] 3 
5) Irvin o* “ “ae 6.5 6 6s = a. * = 
606|Frank W. ey Chop Ter., er eee = eo —— Lamartine. . . .|Clarion . . |June * 
607| Pierce Gelsinger. |Adamstown . . ie eae 3 9 — M. Blane . Chester a¢e ec ek. ~ 
605|Benj_W. Reichert|Pikeville. . . ere ee = et aryA.B.Murdie = oss - “ 38 
6-9l Alvin S. Seyler . |Stony Creek Mills) «« °° °| « a as Willi a —— 2 5 “45 
610| Lorena Vanaman|Birdsboro . ee Ca 7 illiamjB. Tharp] “ .. 26. o “ 45 
611|Olivia Hunter. . a6 cen a Se oe oe 703|Carrie E, Fries .|Claysburg... .|Blair....| “ 15 
alicia. . fi dks) pre ae 16 | 7°4)Lulu Brumbaugh.|Clover Creek. oJ esn = 
613|Belle Bradley . - qe ais WPM ae alee Hee = 705 Marian Harsha . |Beaver. . . Beaver. ..| ‘* 15 
614|W. Henry Noll . |Fleetwood Repl « °° °| « a a Edna Bright . . Northumberland . |Northumb’d| “ 15 
615|Alvin K. Sonday Upper quae BRS . Lad | Alice J. Fletcher |Shamokin. .. . ~ “<“ oF 
610/E. A. Barnett. . |Rehrersburg. . S - <- he rs 703| Helen Cooner. . |Watsontown,. “ “ 45 
617 et aaa ach. |Strausstown. ..| “ Serie ee 16 oan Pg te, i a 1 4: Ww o a 
618 arfieldRanck/N Sie ae ntremoreland . oming .| “ 15 
Sool. S. Amer. . « oy eg oe Lancaster ‘ a 17 ~ Adam Q. Frable. | Pocono Lake. . . iouee” i: = 15 
600|Elam N. Hoover |Farmersvilie. .:| « °°] « 17 | 7:2|Harriet Cooper. |Mahoningtown. .|Lawrence .| “ 16 
621|Geo. W. Ream . | Vogansville be ye ee a Alice E. Vance . Wampum ink 6 “ “| « 36 
622|Gideon S. Eberly|Farmersville. . “ 5 ee 4)Anna Cox. . New Castle cee a S eal. 
623|W. B. Ruthart . |Lancaster. . . : - el ae a Anna D. Wilson, : Lotte “ “ 36 
624|Robert Gottschall| Adamstown . . . “ “| eae = Edna B. Young . : . om *: 26 
625|Mabel E. Hoover|New Holland . pe oO) oa oe 7 Lydia Swisher. . Mahoningtown . ey hay = & 
626|Eliz. R. Colten . |Oxford,Chesterco if se] S37 | 719)Flora Brown . . |Union City, R. 3 Crawford .| “ 16 
627| William W.Lantz aeadaine — geet ae 719 Ella T. Cronin . |Centreville. . . “ | « 36 
€25|Inez Anchors . . |Washington . etinatee| « 17 72 MaudeGillespie . Meadvilie . . “ | « 36 
629|Bess C. Booz . . ‘ ws ang ee 5 721|Lina E Grove . |Sandy Lake, Mer. i + 36 
$32|Cora M.Chapman|Claysville . ao a - 722|AdaI McQueston/Atlantic. . . [co. “ "| « 36 
Gerldeen C. Beaman |Suagenstewn . i a 723|Nan T. Beatty .|Salina. . ... .|Westm’land| ‘ 16 
632/Anna L. Pyle. .|Dinsmore . . . ; re «ut ae Margaret Bradley — ew ee | % 16 
633| Bessie D. Ringler|So, Burgettstown ‘ pes 7 pam pone ¥ .Christie|Irwin ...... “ “|< 36 
ilkomsine Rasall EN | | AT | Feem Bion, [Fumetonstsdes| “| “a 
“ i] n 0. . 5 . 
= Harvey H. Saylor|/Roscoe .. . “ “ox 7 spoons Hamill Fort Palmer . “ : | ts. ne 
637| Edith M, Crane. !C “ “ 29|Mary.H. Harkins/Branch . ... . ev -| “ 36 
633 Harry S. Fagan. 7 see . [Kabewon ee 730| Bertha E. Hepler Smithton... . . “ "| 496 
639|CalvinE.Heilman|Cleona. . : ; banon. ./ ‘ 2x | 731)/Rettalrwin. . . |Ligonier, ... . “ .| 16 
640|M. E. Henry. . |Palmyra. “ 4+] { a1 | 732/Laura Kistner. .|Latrobe. ... « wea .| * 6 
641|Fanny Kreider .|Cleona. . ; . “a e| ax | 733/Anna Koehnlin . — ha “ ol *' 36 
642|Harry B. Moyer “soon . vi oo] San 734|Dessa M. Long. |Livermore. . . “ ch eg 
643| Bessie G. Philips |Onset see en 4 oc] © ae 738 Pe aoe <i Alexandria . pn 4 ee 
644|Rhoda N. Riegel] Lebanon a “ 1 oo nn H.S. Martz . . |Stauffer. . .. . A Sie 
645| David S. Shutz . “ pare “ s.0) oan 737 (Estella Miller. . |Stahlstown. : . “ °| et 46 
646|E. R. Troxell. : \Jonestown. . . oe *4 aren \Charies D. Pierce/Harold. . . . . 8 fe 
647|/H. B. Kinney. . ao Freeport 2 Greene oi oo y4 739) ‘Harry Shaffer. . |Stahlstown. . . es “1 ae 
648|S. H. Regester . |Rice’ = Landing. ° beme 2 | | 93 | 2H Mary Shandel. .|Latrobe..... 5 Sea. 
649|P. H. Meighen . |Pine Bank . : “ ool ae ee Kath. Thompson | Avalon, Alleg. co. sa “1 2a 
Sol. F Genet .|Wemie,. | * 22) © os | meee aioe ieee; ae ~ uo 
651|Mabel O.Renfrew| Fayetteville . So ES 33 743 aad ithrow .|Harold..... . “ “| 36 
652| Flora G. Renfrew|Chambersburg . Pe +. Sa oe immons . |Lewisburg. . . .|Union. . .| ““ 16 
653|J. E. Timmons . |Upper Strasburg . ‘4 eel EG 745 ura Ash . Rrausier. . 2. « |Mercer et = 
6s4|B. H. Miller . . |Guilford Springs el ae ere. 74 Ulive Clinefelter. Volant... . + «| vaap <a 
eclciaude Wingert | |Chambersburgy «| “ 2] 24 | 740 Pen ebets Hoon. [Mercer aS Sth ee 
656)A. L. Heckman. |Scotland. .... ° oe pe ns Lavine B a \ oon oe med aot oo 
657|Bertha M. Disert|/Fayetteville . . . ee . ee ra pa a - “ raree SS co 
658|M.BI’che Kohler li] om li] of | FsrlClaraM, Ash | | |Transfer’ | | 3 eee eo 
6s9'Elizabeth W.Hill Metal. .....! « 221 « a4" 752lCharlesF. King ‘Wheatland. °°! « 21°! © 16 
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Date. 
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768 


772 


777 
778 


781 


810 
811 
812 
813 
814 
815 
816 
817 
818 
819 
820 
821 
= 

23 
824 
825 
826 
827 
828 
829 
830 
831 
832 
833 
834 
£35 

83 
‘837 
Hod 


a 
841 
842 
843 
844 
845 


M. Jennie Lovett! 
Elmer D. Schnure| 
Eliz.A.Woodman| 


Bessie K. Johnson) 
Minerva Singer. 
9|/R. Anna Eagle. 
ol Ruth Ella Bond, 
Charles E. Spotts 
Alice S. Hess. . 
ClaraAMcCollum 
arr’: Youngman 
Annie B. Lowe. 
Rose E. Elder. . 
MinnieE. Carver 
May Marsh... 
LouiseSchomberg 
Mary E, Walters 
E. E. Beers. . . 
Edgar G. Held . 
Mary Holly .. 
NellieE.McCarty 
Han’hMcFadden 
Eliz’h McGinness 
Katharine Quinn 
Carol’e Silverman 
Mary E. Steiner. 
A. F. Feel oP 
rc - Talbot . 
Alice K. Ward . 
Edw. W. Weaver 
Edgar T. Yeisley 
Frank E. Deihl . 
Bessie E. March 
Kath'eMcFarland 
Ethel J.R. Miller 
Sue H. Sparrow . 
Bertha B. Barton 
Edna B. Boyer . 
Bessie Mcllwain 
Maude MclIlwain 
Dorothy Wagner 
Alma G. Smith . 
Myrtle F. Wright 
W.S. Keith . 
Teresa Buckle 
Gertrude Brop y 
Vela Br “ 


Ma soa P 
Amelia M Fiedler 
Cath’neM Griffith 
Clara Henderson 
Kath. Henderson 
Katie M.Herbster 
Marg’t E. Heron 
Eleanor Kappler 
Edna Klein. . 
Mabel PearlLloyd 
Edith E. McGhee 
Paul’e MacIntyre 
JaneK.McKelvie 
Jos’ine McMillan 
Jane E, McMinn 
Nellie May Martin 
Marg’t M. Miller 
Alice Munn... . 
Jeanette Ramsey 
Amelia Reitz. . 
Edna C., Righter 
Nellie F. Riley. 
Anna I. Roy . 
Magd’lineSpicher 
Helen A, Watkins 
[Sara Wilkins . 
(Anna Williamson 





Joe M Campbell 
Emery C. Dodson 
George C. Dodson 
L. Mae Dias . . 
Blanche Frantz . 
Della Ferrier . 
Perry C. George. 
Octa J. Howearth 
cath ee amilton . 
ate Houston 
Sara C. King . 
Samena Maxwell 
Stella McAnulty 
Viola Moorehead 
W.C. McKee. 
K E. Nolf. 








Easton. 
Harrisburg. 


Lottie Brown. . |S 


Dilltown. . 


. |Hooverhurst., . 

West Lebanon. . 
Sample Run. . . 
Cush Creek ... 
-|Penn Run... . 
MR oo tes 
Biack Lick. . . . 
MOONEE. 0 0 0 4 
Penn Run. ... 
. |Indiana 
o - En tees 


Danville. e 
Milton, R. it... 
Newtown . eee 


Blanche Delaney|Churchville . . . 


Lumberville . . . 
Applebachville. 
Newtown... . 
Perkasie. .... 
illiamsport. . . 
a J 
Lid 


Newberry . seg 
Williamsport. . . 
Altoona 


“ 
te 
“ 


Easton. . . ; ; . 
Lafona. éi id 
Ss. Bethlehem. 


“e 


Kittanning. v 
Huntingdon . 
se 
oe ‘ 
ii 


Birmin, ham. —_ 
Maple Depot. . . 
Aitch 


. |Orbisonia . .+. 


Pittsburgh. an ¢ 


- 
- 
ee ee 


“eeee 
+e €29 6% a 


eee ee 


|\Smicksburg . aa 


Penn Run. 








Bucks . 


. 


. |Montour. . 
ce 


. 


Armstrong. 
Huntingdon 


eoereereer eee ee eee se 


June 17 
“ 





17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
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Z| Name. P.O. Address. | County, | Date. 

: | 1904. 
846) \CliffMcFarland . |Flora - +... |Indiana.. ./July 7 
847| RobertM. Palmer|Brush Valley. oe = oo © & 
848|CharlesK.Stiteler|Smicksburg . . ws 2 
849|Lester D. Wingar|Indiana ... . " -a - 
850|Alice Minser. . . |Ond. eee “ a eee 
851| John B. Hager . Farmington - - . |Fayette.. .| “* 97 
852/) fargaret Sproul. a eee = oa = 
853) Essie V. Dils. . |Smithfield: >: - ony 2-9 
854) J. C. Baker .. .|Layton..... ° ” oan * 9 
855|SamlH.Hastings |Fairchance. .. . ~ a 
856],W. H. Johns. .|Dunbar..... “oe 
857|Geo. B. Marshall,|Broadford .. . . “A cen eS s 
858/Ida Mae Kane. .|Everson..... i come! 
859| Beulah L.Gilmore/Connellville . . . vee ar ee 
860|Nella V. Teets . |GladeFarms,W.Va| “ ee 
861/Lulu H. Shaw... |Connellsville. . . - «2 @ 
862/Clark P. Dils. . |Smithfield. ... si ua = 
863 — Hearty..|Dawson.... — 2 
864|Linda Blaney. .|New Haven. . . 4 a 
865)Lulu B. Caroll . |Huntingdon.. . pe ae, 
866| Nellie M. Wilson|Fayette City. . . 5 a @ 
867|Olive Davidson , |Uniontown. . . . ~ pa eS 
868) KatharineMetlzer| Harrisonville. . .|Fulton ..| ‘ 12 
869|Blanche O. Peck./Knobsville....| “ ...] “ a 
870|/James P. Keefer.|;Webster Mills. .| * ...] “ a2 
871|J. C. Gallagher . |Portersville. . . . |Butler. . .| “ 13 
872|Adaline Miller .|Bruin......| “ oe] “ 33 
873|Susar. Brenneman|Portersville ...)] “ ...| “* 33 
874 ay ©. Pris . fee ow el tte} Mt Og 
875 . Campbell. |;W.Sunbury.../| ‘© ...| “ 33 
876 Mya J Campbell - con = «ap oe 
877| Bertha Covert. .|Portersville ...| “ ...] ‘f 13 
878|L. H. Peffer . . |OilCity..... Venango. .| “ 13 
879|Marg’t M. Gross |Kaneville .... _ so? 
880/Ivy M Breed. .|Titusville .... i a ae 
881/Susie M. Bean. . |Cooperstown. . o can? = 
882/Sadie Bean. . ~ ° = o- S oe 
883/ Dora]. Donaldson|Franklin. . . . . - cop * 
884|N. OrraCarpenter|Cooperstown. . . 42 con ee 
885/Anna Bleakley. .|Franklin. .... . ° - ws 
886|Elizab’h Hoffman|Wesley ... . = oo 2 
887| Etta M.Stevens . |Oil City. ... oe ° o 
888)Lenore Wise . .|Venus. .... yi . - 
889|Gerd A.Dennison|Sugarville . . . ° oa Sa 
890/Octa’a A.Kellogg/Oil City... . i ° — ae 
891|Stella G. Hinman|Roulette. . ...{Potter...| “ 13 
892| John T.Olmstead|Coudersport. . a ° - = 
893|Marg’tMcDonald|Pittston . . . . .|Luzerne . 28 
894|Isabeila Monie . a er ea pe oon @ oS 
895| Teresa L.Murphy|Plains..... . = oot © % 
896/M. F. Shannon . |Wilkesbarre. . . - ce =e 
897|Anna Cleary . . Emporium . - « «/Cameror. .| ‘* 15 
898| MarionE, Larabee os ts can 2 
899|Georgiana Welker Rouserville. . . Venango. .!| “ 18 
gco| Emma P. Wieland |City View, All. City Allegheny .| ‘* 20 
gor/Clara J. Welsh . | Allegheny City. - eS de 
go2|Edwin D. Swartz|Markelsville. . .|Perry. . .| “ at 
903|Harry Walsh. . |Scranton. . . . . |Lackaw’nna/Aug. 1 
go4|Anna A. Judge. - ceee - = 2 
905| Madge E. Lupton Gibson. . . .|Susqueh’nna; “ 1 
906] Jennie K. Wirth.| New Milford. ; “5 lak... 
907 | wg 4 Wilson |Olyphant . . . .|Lackaw’nna| “ rf 
go8 C. Horner. .|Elton..... ./Cambria. .| ‘ 1 
g09)W. B. Evans. .!Vetera. ..... Be ik... 
g10 Jean’teMcMahon| Bladensburg . os os o gs 
g11/Anna Stroup. . . |Mountainville . re ? - 
g12/Stella M Stroup. - ° ” - 
913| Jennie McFeaters|Ebensburg. . . ’ © 6 
g14| Herbert Graffins.|Spangler. . . . ? of © 
915|Alice Jones. . . |Johnstown. . . pi oj “mR 
916/Flora Gibson . . aa e° - ae 
g17|MJ. Baumgardner MMM oss 0 6 i ao 
918| Mich’1 F.O’Boyle|Archbald, . . . . |Lackaw’nna| “ 11 
919| Katie E, Coyne. “s ea - * 20 
920} Polly Davis. . . |Taylor...... 2 * ee 
921|Mary Early. . .|Dunmore... . - - 
922|S. J. Phillips. .'Taylor...... ole. 
g23|Susan Harris. .| “ 2.2.6 = - a 
924|Jennie Nicholls . ins i me eS 7 + = 
925|Ella Scott... .|Punmore ... ea = ie 
926| Martha Matthews “a eee = * oe 
927|Mary Corcoran. |Archbald .... e a 
928/Ella Holmes. . aid oe - = 
929| EvaMong’ y Davis Dunmore .... = ~ - 
930/E. C. Snyder. . |New Sinsheim. . Eom o + » |Sept.s3 
931|Caroline Fruit. .|Mercer . . . . . |Mercer - 
932|Juiia E. Whalen, |Mahanoy City. . Schuylkil Oct. 7 
933/Anna M. Raabe. |Tamaqua .. . . ee 
934 re A. Smith. . |Mahanoy Plain . a = 
935| Hugh A. Feeley. Silver Creek... > = = 
936|Minnie Ditty. . |Millersburg.. . .|Dauphin. .| ‘ 22 

937\Ida B. Shumaker |Somerset. . . . . |Somerset. .| * 24 
938) Kathryn Sweeney'Dunmore , . . . 'Lackaw’nna!Nov.10 


















